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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should (e accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. in case of Toss or injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ restonsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
aadress of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


Zhe charge for Smali Estate Announ-ements ts 12s. per inch per 
insertion, the minimum space beng huf an inch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per insertion, All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 


AGRICULTURAL... 
RESEARCH IN ENGLAND 


AST week we had not space enough to make more than a 
brief allusion to the excellent article on agricultural 
research in England which was contributed by Mr. 
A. D. Hall to the current number of the Contemporary 
Review. It is concerned to a great extent with the 

most valuable work done by Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted. 
There can be very few of those interested in land who are not 
familiar with the names of these two great experimentalists, and 
the practice of husbandry is not carried on anywhere in the 
kingdom without in some way being he!ped by the result of 
their labour. Yet Mr. Hall’s minute examination loses no 
interest on that account. He gives arésumé of the whole history 
of the affair, from 1837 to the quite recent death of Sir John 
Bennet Lawes, who died, at the age of eighty-six, in 1900, to 
be followed to the grave a year later by his friend and coadjutor, 
Sir Henry Gilbert, at the age of eighty-five. That they both 
passed beyond fourscore is a testimony to the healthiness of 
outdoor life; but that is by the way. The lesson to be drawn 
from their history refers to the part which the individual should 
play in these matters. It would not be fair to expect that many 
persons would devote their lives wholly to the advancement of 
agriculture by experiment. No doubt the practical farmer 
tries a great number of things, and, when successful, teaches 
them to others, and so improves the science of his calling ; but 
his main business is to draw a livelihood from the land, and it 
weuld be most unreasonable to blame him for not departing 
from the usual routine except where there is a chance of 
obtaining material profit thereby. Yet experiment is the 
very litle of science, and progress on a great scale is 
impossible unless trial be made of many things regardless of 
profit altogether. It may, for example, be necessary to prove 
that the result of a certain course of cultivation is not profit- 
able. On more than one occasion Sir John Lawes did that, and 
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had the satisfaction of preventing many other people from 
engaging in a procedure for which an adequate return was not 
to be obtained. Again, it is frequently advisable to try a 
variety of methods in order to discover which is the right 
one. This, too, necessitates an outlay of money, for which the 
only return is knowledge; knowledge, mark you, that. will 
prove of infinite benefit to others, but has no monetary value 
to the experimentalist. 

It follows from all this that anyone who would tread in 
the footsteps of Sir John Bennet Lawes and Sir Henry 
Gilbert must have wealth, and be prepared to spend it. But 
this is a duty which the State has no right to expect from 
any of her citizens. Whoever performs it for the common 
cood is indeed worthy of all respect and honour, but 
he who refuses to. sacrifice himself and his belongings 
for that cause is in no wise to be blamed. The question 
then arises whether it wou!d not be advisable to put agricultural 
research on an altogether different basis; in other words, and to 
co to the centre of the matter at once, should not the State itself 
support agricultural stations for experiments? To some small 
extent it does so already, but not at all on the scale of other 
countries. The amount we spend on this matter compares 
ludicrously with what is freely given in Germany or the United 
States, and, of course, what the State has a right to ask is how 
far the expenditure would be justified by the return from it. 
Is there a sufficient and a promising field? We can scarcely 
doubt that the answer of all those qualified to speak will be 
in the affirmative. In some respects agriculture was at a stand- 
still for more than a thousand years. People can yet remember 
the use in East Anglia of a plough exactly similar to that 
which the husbandmen of Palestine used in the days of Pontius 
Pilate. And so with a difference it was in all the other branches 
of the craft. The advance made from primitive times was 
small in comparison to the ages that had to be counted. But 
the vigorous nineteenth century awoke agriculture, as it did 
everything else, out of a long slumber, and we started on a 
career that was to change everything. 

In the application of scientific principles to the growth of farm 
crops and the feeding of livestock we have only made a beginning. 
Much of what has been done has, in point of fact, been in the 
way of supplying reasons for what our ancestors had learnt from 
experience ; but that the most is not yet made of the capacity of 
land is a statement too trite for repetition. In only one 
department has the English farmer got in front of all rivals, 
and that is the one, as it happens, which is least profitable to him 
now. Hecould at his best grow more wheat to the acre than 
any other cultivator in the world; but this has ceased to be his 
main crop, and there are not many other departments in which 
he stands first. There would be none if we excepted the 
breeding of pedigree livestock. After all, however, that is only 
the pursuit of a few. The general farmer has not as a rule taken 
it up, and its principles are not widely understood. If, however, 
we take such’ a department of agriculture as dairy farming we 
find ourselves thoroughly beaten. Our herds are not formed on 
scientific principles, and, accordingly, are not so good as those of 
Denmark. The whole theory of dairy farming is much better 
understood in Germany than in Great Britain, and in Germany 
most of the best books have been written. There are a dozen 
different countries that make better butter than we do, true as it 
may be that our very best is unequalled; but the dairy farmer of 
Normandy, of Australia, of Denmark, or of Canada, can as a rule 
turn out much better butter than his counterpart in Great Britain. 
We have spent vast sums of money in attempting to impart 
a knowledge of dairying, but it has been to very little purpose, 
and our herds of cattle are got together and managed in the 
most wasteful manner. As to feeding, knowledge is still in its 
infancy, as far as the economical production of meat and milk is 
concerned. The old methods were as wasteful as could be 
imagined, as food was simply thrown to the animals at the 
discretion of the herdsman ; but experiment is required to show 
what food is cheapest, taking into view the return it yields either 
in meat, milk, butter, or cheese. It would be easy to go over the 
rest of the farmer’s work and show how chaotic and haphazard 
it all is; but the common example we have quoted is enough to 
establish the ground on which it is claimed that the Government 
of the country ought to take this matter in hand, and that 
experimental stations, on a scale equal to that at Rothamsted, 
ought to be established in various parts of the country for the 
purpose of making experiments in manuring, feeding, and the 
other portions of the farmer’s work. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


“\ UR trontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Shuttle- 

worth. Mrs. Shuttleworth was the daughter of the late 

Joun Spencer Ashton Shuttleworth of Hathersage Hall, Derby- 

shire, and was married in 1993 to Colonel Ashton John 
Shuttleworth. 
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Carlos I., King of Portugal. He would be sure of 

a hearty reception were he no more than the 

Sovereign of a country which is bound to England 
y ancient tradition and treaty; but in himself the King of 
ortugal is an interesting and accomplished man. He is a fine 
portsinan, an adept at the use of rod and gun, and as gooda 
achtsman as King Edward VII. himself. Beyond that he is an 
rtist and a writer. Several of his pictures have been exhibited 
t various academies, and he gained awards at the Paris Salon in 
goo, and also last year. In many respects indeed Carlos I. 
ears a strong resemblance to a member of our own landed 
wtistocracy. He is fonder of country than of town life, but, 
unlike the country squire who so often figures in literature, 
iis mind is as much cultivated as his body, and he enjoys 
\rcadia with a philosophy that in time may ripen into something 
Horatian. 


OR the next three weeks England will have a Royal 
and very welcome guest in the person of Dom 


Two events connected with the Russo-Japanese War have 
more than a passing interest. One is the proposal to impose a 
Russian income-tax. This is not a new departure for the 
Government of the Czar, as a similar tax was imposed in 1812, 
on the principle of ‘ voluntary declarations of income,” but was 
dropped when the battle of Waterloo brought about the end of 
Napoleon’s career. In 1872 the idea of reviving this tax was 
mooted, as a substitute for the tax paid by landowners on 
account of each serf; but it was abandoned owing to the diff- 
culty of ascertaining the amounts on which it should be paid. 
The idea was revived again in 1885, but the death of the 
Minister who was responsible caused it to be dropped; and his 
successor, M. Witte, substituted a tax on dwellings for it. 
While the war goes on it will not be possible to organise this 
tax on a thorough basis; but it seems likely that it will be 
imposed on the wealthier classes, and it is calculated to produce 
about sixteen millions a year. 


The other event to which we make reference is the interview 
with Admiral Alexeieff that has been published. For a Russian 
noble of his standing, and for one who has been remarkable for 
his pride and haughtiness, to submit to the process of being 
questioned by a newspaper reporter affords suggestive evidence 
of Alexeieff’s consciousness that some sort of defence was 
necessary. And in some ways it was a very shrewd one. 
He throws the responsibility for the conduct of military affairs 
on Kuropatkin ; but, perhaps, the most interesting of his remarks 
related to his criticism of the Japanese conduct of the cam- 
paign. He seems to think that if the Mikado’s officers 
and army had been just a little more audacious they might 
have rushed Port Arthur in the early part of the. war, before 
the defences had been quite completed. In that case they 
would have been able to concentrate all their forces upon the 
Russian army in Manchuria, which they could have divided and 
driven out of the country before reinforcements had time to 
‘rrive. But now he is of opinion that the opportunity has been 
missed, and that while the Japanese are delaying, the Russians 
vave collected so many reinforcements that they will be able to 
iold their own. Even allowing for the optimism of a man in 
iis position, it cannot be denied that there is some truth in his 
riticism, and his prophecy might have been listened to if 
he Russians, on their part, had not on every critical occasion 
lisplayed such an utter incapacity to answer the demands of 
nodern warfare. 


Whatever may be the freedom with which Japanese generals 
*xpend their soldiers’ lives to win great battles, there is evidence 
ihat this is not the outcome of normal disregard for the men. The 
juality of the Japanese private’s outfit is attested by the sample 
brought home by Miss McCaul, who was deputed by the Queen 
‘o examine on the spot the working of the Japanese Red Cross 
Society. She brought home the complete equipment, for summer 
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and for winter, of the regular soldiers, which has attracted much 
attention amongst medical men interested in Ariny hygiene. For 
summer the men have a forage cap which is a marvel of light- 
ness, a kind of fine linen scarf to put round the neck (so 
intercepting perspiration, which would soil the collar of the 
tunic), a neatly ventilated sun-shield over the nape of the neck, 
and a mosquito-proof cylinder to slip over all, protecting the 
head, face, and neck. All the material is of the very best quality. 
For winter they have Jaeger overcoats, or something of the same 
class, with fur collars, and sheepskin waistcoats, and, while 
provided with first-class leather boots, every man has a pair of 
grass sandals to wear if he gets footsore. Truly an admirable 
outfit for all weathers. 


THE ASTRONOMER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
I will steal thee the jewels from out of the Heavens! 
All the Pleiades’ pearls thou shalt wind in thy hair, 
And Vega’s bright sapphire shall gleam at thy throat, 
And Orion shall lend thee his girdle to wear. 
I will weave thee and work thee a chaplet of stars, 
And Arcturus and Dabih shall give me their gold, 
And El Nath her diamond; the jewel of Saiph 
And Lepus his ruby its centre to hold. 
I will force mighty Jove to surrender his onyx, 
And from Leo I’ll snatch the bright gem on his chest; 
And Antares and Mars shall yield up their fires, 
And the opal of Sirius shall blaze at thy breast! 

ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


Lord Rosebery is never seen to better advantage than when 
he is called upon to speak on a subject outside the limits of 
partisanship, and the speech he delivered at the Oxford Union 
Society at the unveiling of a bust of Lord Salisbury is not only 
a model of what such addresses should be, but a valuable con- 
tribution to modern history. Lord Rosebery spoke of Lord 
Salisbury as one who knew him well, and had frequently been 
in strong opposition to his views, yet the tribute he piid was as 
discerning as it was generous. The points in Lord Salisbury to 
which he drew special attention were that statesman’s “absolute 
scorn of wealth and honours, the force and energy of his oratory, 
the literary gift that enabled him at one period of his life to earn 
a living by his pen, and, subsequently, when he rose to the 
highest honours the State can bestow, coloured every despatch 
and lent a charm to each speech he delivered.” As to the 
objections commonly urged against Lord Salisbury, his eulogist 
made light of them. If he were proud, he was too proud to show 
his pride. If he were cynical in speech, the cynicism was worn 
only as a cloak to his deeper thought. If he were pessimistic in 
regard to the effects of legislation, it was only because he was 
accustomed to study humanity in a great mass, and saw, as 
Carlyle used to preach, that Parliament can only register popular 
progress, and that laws must first be made in the hearts of the 
people. 


In the course of the speech a curious and interesting point 
was raised in regard to the literary ability of Prime Ministers. 
Not many of them have been distinguished writers. It might have 
been thought that Mr. Gladstone would have been included in 
the number, but Lord Rosebery omitted his name. He selected 
Canning, Beaconsfield, and Salisbury as the three great literary 
statesmen. The one that bore most resemblance to Salisbury 
was undoubtedly Canning, whose cleverness is still kept 
alive by his delightful and yet pitiless parodies both of the 
thought and manner of some of those who held prominent 
positions in his time. Mr. Gladstone was more of a scholar 
than a literary man. Originality of phrase or of form 
never was one of his gifts, and his eloquence drew its 
inspiration more from a sympathy with those whom he was 
addressing than from the burning energy of a man bound on 
propagating an unpopular cause. Lord Salisbury no doubt 
deserved the eulogium of Lord Rosebery, and yet his literary 
work never really rose beyond high and brilliant journalism, and 
even then, although full of sting and epigram, it, in the words of 
Lord Beaconsfield, “lacked finish.’ But perhaps in saying 
that we are just on the verge of being hypercritical, and, after 
all, Lord Salisbury’s claim upon his countrymen is that of 
having fulfilled the traditions of the great house to which he 
belonged, and having been, in the truest and deepest sense of tie 
word, a patriotic statesman. 


Perhaps it was not wholly a misfortune that the Prime 
Minister was hindered from addressing the meeting at Glasgow 
at which he had engaged to discuss the Church question. This 
is a matter of very serious moment which is rending Scotland in 
two, and a great public meeting is not the proper place for 
developing that light without heat which is much needed by 
those who are striving to bring the controversy toanend. Mr, 
Balfour has promised to write out his views on the subject, 
and we have no doubt they will be received with the respect and 
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attention they deserve. The Scotch are a clannish race, and 
they are proud of the Prime Minister who has risen froin among 
them to hold the most honourable position which the Crown can 
offer. Besides, he is endeared to them by consanguinity of 
temperament. Mr. Balfour may be a statesman, a philosopher, 
a man of letters, and much else, but beyond all he is the Scottish 
laird of a dear and old-fashioned type, and no doubt is well aware 
of the language in which he can most effectually address his 
fellow-countrymen. 


The strong and able man who has been re-elected, by a 
record vote, President of the United States appeals to the heart 
of the average Briton apart from all political considerations. He 
commands the respectful admiration which the Briton is alwavs 
ready to accord to one whose qualities he sums up in the phrase 
*« good sportsman.” President Roosevelt has always been a 
good sportsman, a lover of the country and of out-of-door life ; 
he is also a man of strong intellectual and moral force. His 
recent reply to the charges in which, perhaps, Mr. Cortelyou is 
concerned more immediately, has much of the fire and boldness 
characteristic of the sportsman’s proper nature. It is an open 
secret that, high as Mr. Roosevelt’s recent position was, he was 
not wholly satisfied with it, seeing that he succeeded to it only 
as a consequence of his predecessor’s death. It was_ his 
ambition to be elected to the highest place in the Government of 
his country by the direct suffrages of his countrymen, and he has 
the hearty congratulations of a very large proportion of Britons 
in his success. He was always a hunter of big game, in every 
sense of the phrase, and nearly always a successful one. 


If the general foreboding turn out to be true, and the present 
year be remarkable for the sufferings of the unemployed, we 
hope that the proceedings in connection with them will be 
modelled on what occurred at Manchester the other day. Several 
hundreds of those who were out of work assembled in Albert 
Square, opposite the main entrance to the Town Hall, and sent 
in a deputation to the Lord Mayor. Their message was the 
very manly one that they would sooner work than accept aid 
from the charitable. At the same time, they gave several 
instances of men who were obliged to provide for themselves 
and their families on one shilling a day. The Lord Mayor, on 
his part, gave a very sympathetic ear to their complaint. He 
promisec, on behalf of the Council, that everything possible 
would be done to alleviate their sufferings, and that no one 
would be allowed to starve. He went further, and promised 
that such as were reduced to straits of desperation would reczive 
assistance either from the contributions sent to him by the 
benevolent or out of his own pocket. It is very sad to think 
that want of employment may be common during the coming 
months; but, if the men are as reasonable and the local 
authorities as sympathetic as they were in this instance, the bad 
times may be got over with a minimum of pain. 


The ways of salmon are most difficult to understand. One 
day we hear of something that makes us fear they are becoming 
extinct, and on another day they appear to be in immeasurable 
shoals. Last Saturday afforded an example of the latter class 
of occurrence. While the officers of the Tay Salmon Fishery 
Board were fishing for ova to stock the Dupplin hatchery at 
the mouth of the Almond Perth, at one shot of the net they 
landed 430 fish. Of these, three were spring salmon, one a 
spawned fish, and four were ready to spawn. Of course, the 
whole of the catch was returned to the river, but it is believed to 
have exceeded that of any previous recorded occasion. We must 
consider, in conjunction with this fact, the circumstance that in 
other rivers catches have been made of very nearly equal impor- 
tance. They certainly point to no diminution of the supply, 
although the salmon, like many of the salt-water fishes, evidently 
changes its haunts and habits. 





The dense fog which settled over the Thames Valley on 
Sunday night, and “perh: aps most densely over London, reminded 
many ‘people of one curious result of such weather, namely, 
the complete silence which it imposes on animal life. London 
itself was as silent as the: grave, for all traffic was stopped, 
and as on Sunday traffic of any kind is reduced to a minimum, 
the great city was almost as still as a country village at 
midnight. The streets, and even the river, were almost 
without a sound, for not a single tug was moving on the 
Thames. In fogs in the country no bird utters a sound; they 
all sit still, silent and moping. On a duck decoy, where 
the decoy-man relies largely on his call-ducks to attract 
other wildfowl passing over, all the birds remain quite quiet. 
Shelton, the expert manager of the Orwell Park decoy, alluded 
to in a recent number ‘of Country Lirr, is in the habit of 
waiting by the pond in heavy togs, and himself ‘calling’ to 
the invisible birds heard passing over in the fog above. 


The destruction of the game in Richmond Park, following 
the death of the late Duke of Cambridge, who always thoroughly 
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enjoyed the quiet “domestic” shooting there, will deprive 
Londoners of almost the only chance left to them of seeing 
pheasants, partridges, and rabbits in the kind of abundance which 
was usual in the old-fashioned parks of fifty years ago, enough, 
that 1s, to look pretty without being overstocked. As His 
Majesty no longer intends to shoot there, a gradual diminution 
in their numbers was to be expected. But the action of the 
Office of Woods and Forests, who now administer the whole 
park, though formerly their energies were restricted to the trees 
and shrubs, in letting the killing of all the rabbits to a Hammer- 
smith poultry dealer, is not likely to increase the feeling o! 
respect for the good taste of that most unpopular department. 
In future Richmond Park will be deprived of some of its chiet 
attractions to those who saw in it a real piece of an old-fashioned 
country demesne. 


Mr. George Lennox Watson, who died on Saturday, will 
probably be remembered more widely as the designer of the 
King’s cutter Britannia, than as the creator of over a hundred 
other successful racing and cruising yachts. His fame, in that 
circle by which alone he himself would have desired to have it 
fairly judged, is assured ; nor will it be tarnished by any remem- 
brance of Shamrock II.’s failure. Mr. Watson, it 1s well known, 
cultivated no abnormal enthusiasm towards the building ot 
America Cup challengers, aware though he must have been ot 
the “gallery” applause which the production of such wonders 
called forth. He had many chances of thus occupying the publi 
eye; he actually designed but five vessels to cross the Atlant 
on the vain quest. But his Britannia, built for racing in European 
waters, was amasterpiece. With internal accommodation which 
made her, when they cut her spars, a comfortable and exceeding] 
fast cruiser, she was for season after season very successful 
a racer; while she was destined to outlive all her early rivals. 
The Britannia, pre-eminently, is a proof that sound construction 
and good headroom are not inconsistent with great speed. [1 
Mr. Watson and Mr. Payne we lose within twelve months two 
out of our three leading yacht-designers. 


HUMILITY. 

That you are good and wise I know, 
I envy and admire 

Your zeal and courage as you pluck 
The brand from out the fire. 

Your days are days of sacrifice— 
No guerdon asked, nor praise; 

You have but one absorbing thought— 
‘Humanity to raise.” 

Yet pardon if I sometimes fear 
You miss the crowning grace 

That steps beyond the sin and stands 
Just in the sinner’s place. KM. 


We may now, in all probability, take it as assured that an 
Australian cricket team will visit us next summer. There has 
been a good deal of correspondence and delay and doubt, but 
all appears now to be happily settled. The team is to leave 
for New Zealand on February ist, and to play a series of 
matches there, journeying to England wd Canada, and arriving 
in this country, according to programme, on April 2oth. It does 
not appear that any announcement has yet been made of the 
names of the members of the team, but for that there is plenty of 
time, and the final decision will no doubt depend on the individual 
performances during the Australian cricket season. 

A fact that was almost wholly unappreciated at the beginning 
of the importation of Chinese workers for the mines in South 
Africa has forced itself upon the recognition of the employers of 
their labour, and it is beginning to be realised by those at home 
who are interested in the result of the experiment, and that is the 
fact that there are Chinese and Chinese, as the colloquial way of 
putting it goes. At first it seems to have been assumed that there 
was little difference, for the purposes required, between the coolies 
imported from one part or from another of the great Chinese 
Empire. A very little experience sufficed to show mine managers 
in South Africa that the workers who were recruited in “the 
North of China were both of better physique and of better 
knowledge of mining than those who came from the South and 
from the Tre: aty Ports, and we understand that in consequence a 
general order has now been given to the recruiting agents to 
engage no more coolies from the South, but to get as largea 
percentage as possible of the men required from the Northern 
parts of China. 

The general impression of the life of Arctic and Antarctic 
discoverers is that the risks and hardships become very great 
as soon as they leave the ship. Captain Scott was fortinue 
indeed in losing only one of his comrades, but it is evident trom 
his description that there was constant risk of life in glaciers 
and crevasses on the sledging journeys, as well as from 
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blizzards and exposure. On one occasion a party was kept 
for many days by the blizzard at a great altitude, where its 
members suffered very severely from the cold. The numerous 
deaths of the sledge-dogs are sad to read of, and why they suffered 
-o much in the Southward sledge journey does not appear very 
clearly. Captain Scott gives them excellent characters as 
willing workers to the last. 

There is an interest, and also a measure of satisfaction, in 
earning that the curious old industry of Brandon in Suffolk, 
vhere they make the flintlocks and other products of flints, is 
till in a flourishing condition. It is a time at which the 
Suropean nations are somewhat vexed by the problems occa- 
ioned by the frequent uprisings of semi-civilised tribes nominally 
inder their control—problems that increase constantly in gravity 
s the natives acquire better arms. With all the recent improve- 
ients in firearms, there is still a demand for the flintlocks made 
t Brandon at the almost incredible rate, as we are assured, of 
“000,000 a week. It is evident from these astonishing numbers 
hat the arms of all the world cannot yet be quite “ up to date.” 


The more we hear of the ‘* Rhodes scholars”’ at Oxford, the 
nore we are disposed to credit wisdom to the account of the 
reat man who founded them. It is not only by what the 
cholars will take from the University that that wisdom is likely 
o be justified, but also by what they give to it. To the under- 
raduate life they give a fresh impulse on every side, intellectual, 
noral, and physical. It is a startling fact that out of nine 
vents in the Freshinen’s athletic sports recently decided at 
)xford, Rhodes scholars should have won no less than seven. 
We have already heard many stories of their unconcealed 
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wonder at some of the inteliectual shortcomings of the average 
undergraduate—a wonder that is not likely to be, in Baconian 
phrase, unfruitful. 





That the name of a great artist in stained glass, painting, 
and carving may remain unknown for centuries and then be 
discovered was shown in the recent identification at Brussels of 
Aepson, the creator of the stained-glass windows of Fairford. 
But, according to Mr. G. F. Laking, the Keeper of the King’s 
Armoury at Windsor Castle, there is another discovery, of at 
least equal interest to that of the painter of the Fairford windows, 
still waiting to be made. In that famous armoury, recently 
arranged and catalogued by command of King Edward VII., is 
a wonderful circular shield, with figures in low relief, wrongly 
attributed for many generations to Benvenuto Cellini. Tradition 
says that it was given by Francis I. to Henry VIII. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, when Cellini could only have been nineteen 
years of age, and when he was only an apprentice toa Florentine 
jeweller. No doubt now exists that it is French, probably of 
the second half of the sixteenth century, but the name of the 
maker is absolutely unknown. Yet work by the author of this 
chef d’euvre of the armourer’s art remains elsewhere. Examples 
are to be found in nearly all the more important armouries of 
Europe. The magnificent enamelled gold shield and morion, 
made for Charles 1V., now in the Louvre, are from his hand; 
also the unfinished suit in the Galerie d’Apollon of the Louvre, 
ascribed to Henri lII., and at Stockholm the superb armour for man 
and horse, said to have been made for Charles IX. of Sweden, 
and a buckler in the Royal Armoury of Turin. Cannot the 
Armourers’ Company offer a prize for the identification of this 
unknown artist-leader of the craft ? 
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A. Dumas. THE MAGIC OF 


HE worker in dreams is a child, but a child with a man’s 

deeper insight. For from children the deeper things of 

Nature are withheld. They love the sun because it is 

bright and warm, flowers because they are richly hued, 

and sweetly scented; they are afraid of the night 

because it is dark, and they cannot endure to be alone. Their 
ghosts, their fairies, their enchanted castles, are not the creations 
of an inner consciousness touched and strangely stirred by the 
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mysterious things of Nature, but come from the lips and brains 
of others, from spoken tales, and written books. But between 
the child and the poet there is this kinship, that just as a chiid 
will receive without doubt or question the stories of mystery and 
enchantment that fall from the lips of its elders, so does the poet 
listen speechless and enthralled to Nature’s mystic stories, stories 
that are felt not spoken. And just as some children have never 
been dwellers in fairyland, so it is that al] men are not poets. 











For to most men there is no taste in the unsubstantial food of 
fantasy, and no flavour in the thin pale wine of dreams. They 
have no desire for the meat which cannot satisfy, nor for the 
drink which brings a never-dying thirst. 

Who will deny their wisdom? for happiness is not born of 
dreams, though Joy is the child of Illusion. 

And yet, even now in these latter days of a_ soulless 
materialism, there are still some few to whom the intangible is 
more than the tangible, the impalpable than the palpable, the 
elusive than what may be grasped and held, some few who are 
still children in that they never tire of listening to her whose 
stories are the soul of mystery and the heart of delight. For he 
who has heard the voice of Nature in lonely places, who has felt 
the spell of the mystery of her loveliness, the glamour of her 
nameless airs, and inner graces, is as one who has eaten of the 
bread of Faéry, and drunken of the wine of dreams. He has 
the far-away look of one who is striving to give form to thoughts 
that are beyond expression, who listens to a music that never 
shall find sound. 

What is this spell, and what this glamour? It is a spell of 
morning, of noon, of night, of sunlight, of twilight, of starlight, 
of the graces of spring and the glories of summer, of autumn’s 
sadness and winter’s sorrow. It is a glamour of things visible 
yet invisible, heard and yet unheard: of forest solitudes, of 
mountain lonelinesses, of melancholy waters, of illimitable oceans, 
of old deserted gardens, of the sobbing and the crying of the wind 
in ghostly places. And it is the glamour of a strange sweet 
sadness, a sadness without which there is no true knowledge of 
Beauty, and no divine expression of it—a striving of the finite for 
the Infinite, of the mortal after the Immortal. And withal, there 
is a vague indefinable instinct of doubt, of fear, of peril, almost 
of cruelty. When the wan fires of twilight are dying to a weird 
and ghostly light, and the woods look lone and spectral against 
the fading sky, when the silence dares not breathe for dread, and 
the wind wails once and dies, it seems as though some great 
magician had laid the world under a spell—fearful yet lovely 
too—as if in the sombre woods all paths must lead to some 
enchanted castle, to music wild and sweet, with Beauty leaning 
from wide-open windows, trailing white arms, and long, un- 
loosened tresses, breathing sweet love, love that must burn, and 
never be at rest. For the feelings excited by twilight’s phantom 
gloom are restless, fevered, morbid. An hour ago, and the eye, 
looking on the ineffable glories of sunset, touched the soul to a 
divine longing, raised it to.invisible heights, set it above the 
reach of Time, with the angelic host in the eternal places. And 
then this spell of twilight, ghostly, vague, elusive, stirring the heart 
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with fearful long-forgotten dreams, reminding it of enchantment, 
of evil, of wild despair, and death. It is the fascination that the 
secret, the unknown, the ghostly, the terrible have always 
exercised over the heart of man, a survival maybe of the primeval 
belief in the cruelty of Nature, and of the unseen spirit, or spirits 
who know her mysteries and do her will. For it is an awful thought 
that the spirit which created Nature must be subservient to he 

so long as her time endures. So that though the soul has it 

moments of ecstasy, the heart is always doubting, fearing 

foreboding. 

It is amongst the Western and Northern races that this tain 
of melancholy in regarding Nature is strongest. And the reaso: 
for this would appear to be obvious: It is because to then 
Nature shows her sadness, her inconstancy, her cruelty, becaus: 
their mornings so often break in rain, because their springs are s 
fickle, their summers so short, their winters so long and dreary 
The Naiad, and the Dryad, the jolly Faun, and jocund Saty: 
haunt the languid streams and sunny glades of the balm-breathing 
South, they have no homes in the chill, fierce waters, the dens 
pine forests, the lonely moors of the dark and silent North. Fo 
to the Greek the beauty of Nature took the shape of bright anc 
joyous girlhood, with the glory of morning on her brow, th 
breath of spring between her lips, the joy of life in her eyes, the 
perfumes of summer in her robes; he saw no faces in his dreams 
heard no voices save those of Joy, and Love, and Youth. 

3ut in the Celt, in him whose blood has never caught th: 
sun, the loveliest looks of Nature never fail to touch some dee; 
sad thought. For to him even the ethereal beauty of a first spring 
morning is not without an inward restlessness. It is a mirage 
an illusion, a dream too sweet to last, a loveliness too distant t 
be adored—too perilous because so often denied. The intoxicatio: 
of the soul, supreme, and full of rapture for the moment, is followe: 
by a corresponding depression of the heart. for the soul alway 
saddens the heart. It is herein that the Celt differs so widely 
from the Greek in his contemplation of Nature. For th 
difference is not so much the result of outward surroundings 
as of the thought brought to bear upon them. The Greek 
worshipped Beauty and received his impressions of it through 
the outward and sensual eye, the Celt through the inward and 
spiritual. The Greek imagined nothing finer than what he 
had actually seen, the Celt regards all external beauty as the 
mere shadow of that which is beyond the imagination of man; 
he looks upon things temporal with a faint, far consciousness 
of things eternal. And so his. dreams are restless, fevered, 
unhappy. Even over the land of Faéry—that halfway world 
between the material and the divine, which he has made so 
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peculiarly his own—he has thrown the Ce 
spell of an infinite sadness, the magic of 
en indescribable melancholy. For to him 
the wailing of the wind comes with the 
crying of a little child, over the ghostly 
,00ors wander the spirits of the unhappy 
ead, the stormy seas rage with the sleep- 
ss fury of fiends, waters of the lonely 
nd-locked mountain lakes, cold, dark, 
id fathomless, wear the fell glamour of the 
‘il eye. 

He moves in a 


o 


phantom twilight, 
yhose woods are haunted, and whose hiils 
e:chanted. But his sweetest music is to 
h mself alone, a yearning string, wailing 
t rough all his songs, striving, fainting, 
d ing, never attaining. For the ecstasy 
o the soul is without sound. But some- 
tines Nature takes him up into her high 
paces, away from the valley of gloom, the 
n sts of sadness, the shadow of fear. She 
ti-ns to him a mystic glass through which 
h gazes on visions beautiful beyond the 
b auty of dreams, of gorgeous shape and 
hi.e. 

When the crimson waters of sunset 
heve overflowed the West, and flooded 
the clear outer spaces to an infinite golden 
sei, when the silence is sweeter than all 
sy eet sound, when from illimitable distances 
cone strange half-remembered perfumes, 
subtle, suggestive, alluring, when thought is 
a voiceless rapture, and sight an inward 
benediction; then, if he could speak, it 
would be with the voice of joy, the joy of 
angels. But of that moment he cannot 
speak nor tell its thoughts. For in that 
breathless silence he hears the voices of 
the Celestial choir, and his soul goes out 
into the golden distance, to that shore 
where the waves of Time lie tideless, soft 
by the walls of that fair city whose founda- 
tions are builded in Eternity. 


FROM THE | 
| FARMS. 


THe WHEAT SUPPLY. 

HE returns for October show that 
the decline in our importation of 
wheat from the United States, far 
from being arrested, is accen- 
tuated. Whereas in October, 1903, 

we received 1,406,700cwt., compared with 
4,430,875cwt. in October, 1902, we only 
imported last month 481,200cwt., which is a 
tremendous falling off. In the meanwhile, 
India seems to be sending us three times as 
much as it did, while Russia and Argentina 
have multiplied their exportation by four. 
The quantity received from Canada shows 
a falling off, but it is not at all comparable 
to that from the United States. It is very 
evident that if this movement should con- 
tinue it will produce a change amounting to 
something like a revolution in the economy 
of agriculture. Markets of all sorts are bound to be diverted, for 
trade at bottom is nothing more nor less than what it was in its 
earliest development, that is to say, barter, and money is only 
the token that signifies the value of the goods at stake. 


J. M. Whitehead. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES. 

The market reports of the Board of Agriculture may be very 
usefully studied at the present moment, when evidently some 
interesting fluctuations may be expected. The value of dairy 
p:oduce, for instance, appears to be certain to go down, as the 
istralian and New Zealand supplies are increased in volume 
\:thout any increase in price, the tendency being to establish 
a shilling a pound as the retail price. Danish butter is lowered, 
tl e quotation being smaller than it has been since 1875, when it 
\us first established. Except in 1897, the lowness of the present 
piice has not been approached. The trade with Canada appears 
to be falling off to some extent. On the other hand, the prices 
© fat stock and store stock continue to move upwards, although 
i: this connection it is curious to notice that during the last twenty 
years there has really been very little fluctuation. Were the 
sums realised for pedigree stock to be accepted as giving an idea of 
ibe cattle trade, they would go to show that Aberdeen-Angus, 
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._pre-eminently the breed for beef, have depreciated, while short- 
horns have increased in value. The average for shorthorns in 
1882 was not more than £26, whereas it was £51 in the present 
year; that of Aberdeen-Angus in 1882 was £55, whereas it is 
only £21 in the present year. The trade in sheep continues to 
be a very good one, the opening season accounting for the fact 
that more flock-owners want to buy than to sell. For wool, 
again, it is reported from Bradford that the demand is very 
strong. Of course, it is difficult to tell how long the demand 
for sheep is likely to continue. It depends really upon the time 
that it will take Australia to recover-from the effects of the drought, 
because, undoubtedly, the greater demand for mutton, and the 
higher price of wool, are both of them to be traced to that deplor- 
able occurrence. 
Work IN NoveMBER. 

It is seldom that the Pleiad-Month is so charming as 
it is this year. Even now when we are moving towards the 
end of it cottage gardens are gay with flowers, and although 
woodlands and plantations are stripped of their foliage, the 
twiggery shows dark and soft in the light of the beautiful 
sunsets that have been experienced, and everywhere are 
signs of the unending toil of the farmer, who is no sooner 
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finished with gathering 


one crop than the 
anxieties of another 
are upon him. 


This season the pas- 
tures looked green, but 
they have lost their 
feeding power, and, 
where grazing stock is 
kept, troughs show 
that additional nourish- 
ment is being given. 
Most of the stubbles 
have been ploughed, 
and here and there the 
young wheat is already 


beginning to sprout. 
The roots are. still 


green, though already 
they are being carted 
as food for livestock. 
The shepherd is busy 
with his ewes, which 
now require great care 
taken of them if next 
season’s lambing is to 
be successful. At the 
home farm the cattle- 
man is devoting great 
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have begun. We may 
take it that the hard 
work of preparing 
fodder was done weeks 
ago, yet the finishing 
touches are of the ut- 
most importance. An 
animal without going 
actually out ofcondition 


may seasily lose th 
bloom without whic! 
success, in these day 
of keen competitio: 
is not easy of accom 
plishment. On __ thy 
whole, though No 


vember cannct le 
described as one of the 
most important month 
of the  agricultura 
year, it is one in whic 
unremitting attentior 
is required. In it th 
foundations, so t 
speak, are laid for th 
success of the follow 


ing year, and th 
thrifty farmer, wh 
knows how to utilis 


attention to the fat MILKMA/DS. his opportunities, wi 
beasts which he means take advantage eve 
to bring out at the now rapidly approaching exhibitions. of the bad weather which it invariably brings to get some 
Indeed, almost before the number following this is in the those odd jobs done that lie over from month to month, an 
hands of our readers, the winter livestock shows will in many cases are far more important than they look. 
sf coal e 
MONG our fresh-water fish there are two representatives portion of the egg. As time goes on the ova must lx 


of the perch family, namely, the perch and the pope, 

or ruffe. During the winter 

months perch are to be found 

crowded together in the dark, 
deep holes of pond, river, or lake; with 
the advent of spring they gradually spread 
over the water, and in April or May, if 
the weather is warm, they approach the 
shallows intent on spawning. In cold, 
wet weather spawning may be consider- 
ably delayed. In 1902, a very late year, 
I heard of several nice perch caught in 
September full of spawn. The ova, 
which are small, being than a 
quarter the size of trout ova, are not 
deposited separately, as is the case in 
the salmon family, but are held together 
in long glistening ribbons of transparent 
mucilaginous substance. These bands or 
ribbons are deposited on the submerged 
roots of trees, or on the stems and foliage 
Unlike the trout, that hides her eggs in 
of a swift and shallow 
stream, the perch hangs 
her ribbons in still water, 
sufficiently near the surface 
for the light and warmth 
of the sun_ to reach 
them. 

The usual enemies of 
fish ova help to demolish 
most of the spawn, but 
dabchicks, water - hens, 
ducks, and swans. are 
responsible for most of 
the destruction. Perch 
ova are beautifully trans- 
parent, and, looking for a 
moment at the two centre 
eggs in the photograph of 
perch ova ten days before 
hatching, the embryo, with 
its big head and long 
tapering body, may be 
seen curled round inside 
the shell, the entire 
embryo perch ova at that 
period before hatching 
occupying but a_ small 


less 
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of subaquatic plants. 
the gravelly bottom 








GLISTENING RIBBONS OF OVA. 


carefully watched; one day there may be no indication that 
they are about to hatch, but the next 
morning, through a neat little puncture 
in each ovum, a tiny transparent tail will 
be sticking out. The embryo remains 
in this position for some hours, ard then, 
the head becoming free, it will immediately 
swim about with a peculiar wriggling 
movement. I have timed a young perch 
that was hatched 1oin. above the bottom 
of a tank, and the little fish swam about 
for 25min. before he sank to the ground 
for rest, soon starting again, of his own 
accord, for another lengthy. swim. 

In another illustration a young 
perch may be seen with the tail hatched, 
but the head still in the shell. The 
empty shell just below shows a minute 


HATCH. dark spot in the centre; this is the 

small aperture through which a_ perch 
has hatched. The -perch, when first hatched, has a most 
unfishlike appearance. The comparatively large head consists 


mainly of two large eyes; 
behind the head is the 
slender, tapering body 
and tail; and the fins run, 
as a continuous delicate 
filament, along the back 
on to the under-surface. 
The trout alevin, when 
hatched, is a sturdy little 
fellow, a good j3iu. in 
length, and yet he has 
been provided with a large 
yolk sac on which to feed 
for the first six weeks of 
life; but, in the case of 
the delicate’’and minute 
young perch, the yolk sac 
has been almost entirely 
absorbed by the time the 
little fish is hatched; he 
has therefore to search 
for food as soon he 
leaves the egg - shell. 
Eyed perch ova may be ob- 
tained from many sources, 
and it is extremely interest- 
ing to watch them hatch 


as 
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in an aquarium; but if the observer wishes the young fish to 
live for more than a few days, a word of warning is necessary. 
A clean tank, with fresh water, will provide no food for the young 
perch; it is therefore advisable to prepare the aquarium some 
weeks beforehand, in order that the water may be well stocked 
with microscopic infusoria and other forms of animal life. Young 
perch have to run all risks and dangers to which small fry are 
subject; but, if they survive, at the end of the first year they 
will have become pretty active little fish of about 2}in. in 
length. 

Looking at a perch one year old, it will be seen that the 
head and eye is larger in proportion to the body than in the 
adult fish. The bars are very distinct; the five bars going 
across the body and the tail will remain through life; but the 
three rudimentary bars, just above the pectoral, below the 
first dorsal, and at the root of the caudal fins, will disappear. 
The ventral, anal, and caudal fins, which in the adult are of a 
rich vermilion, in the young perch are only just tipped with red; 
and the hog-like hump on the back, seen in later life, has not yet 
developed. The rate at which perch grow and the size to 
which they attain depend, as is the case in most fish, upon the 
extent of the water they inhabit and the amount of food obtain- 
able. The largest fish that I have seen was a five-pounder taken 
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IN AN AQUARIUM. 


irom a large pond in Suffolk ; but this fish was heavy in spawn, 
the ova weighing exactly rlb. 

The fins of most of our British fish are supported by soft 
branched fin rays, but in the first dorsal fin of the perch family 
the rays consist of bony spines, which project as sharp points 
above the level of the fin. This first dorsal fin is for defensive 
purposes, and in the 
adult is a most for- 
midable weapon, thus 
saving the fish from 
the attentions of his 
predatory brethren. 
When perch-fishing, it 
is as well to be careful 
how a sizable fish is 
handled, for they are 
able to inflict a nasty 
wound by suddenly 
erecting ‘this dorsal 
fin. I remember on 
one occasion how a 
good perch escaped 
with his life by the 
opportune use of his 
armed fin. It was on 
the Norfolk Broads; 
a friend and I were 
fishing from the bank, 
divided from each 
other by a deep ditch, 
overgrown with rushes. 
My friend had caught 
a handsome _ perch 
about ilb. in weight, 
and, jubilant at his 
success, he came_ to 
the edge of the ditch, 
holding up the fish to 
enable me to see it. 
Suddenly the perch 
erected his fin, driving 
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WITH HIS SPINES ERECT. 


the spines into my friend’s hand, who dropped the fish, with an 
exclamation; the perch fell on to the side of the ditch, and 
before it was possible to pick him up he had flopped into 
the water and disappeared. Francis WarD. 


THE ROMANCE . . 
OF THE ROAD. 


N most of the natural objects of the country the romance lies open to 


the eye. The hills are romantic because their misty outline divides 

us from a world which we cannot realise. At any rate, that was so 

with our ancestors, to whom the expression ‘* beyond the hill and 

beyond the sunset,” contained the idea of tiat undiscovered country 

which has never been very far from the dreams of men. Water 
has its romance of tradition. It flowed, as poets have told us, 
while generation after generation of man passed from birth to death like 
supernumeraries across a stage. It quenched the thirst of yellow-haired 
barbarians whose barrows yet may be seen on down and upland. It splashed 
to the tread of the Roman legionaries when first they penetrated the depths 
of the woody England of their time. If it could speak it could tell the 
battle-song of the ancient Briton, and the prayer raised by the Druids 
when they assembled at their temples of the Sun. Woodlands again 
have the romance of mystery. Their undisclosed depths seem ever 
to contain that secret which humanity pines for; and even the 
solitary tree, especially when the shadows of night are falling upon 
it, looks like some great sentinel holding a mysterious vigil under the stars. 
And the road, too, has its romance, a romance that Mr. Belloc has tried to 
decipher in the beautiful book he has just published with Messrs. Constable 
called ‘The Old Road.” All roads lead to Rome, said the ancient 
proverb; the white road leading anywhither, sang one of the most modern 
and suggestive of poets. 3ut to leave the abstract, as Mr. Belloc does, 
and come to the concrete, 
or, in other words, to take 
up a small portion — of 
road and stuly it most 
carefully, is a task at 
once fascinating 
an! romantic. What road 
it is that Mr. Belloc has 
explored will be evident 
from an enumeration of 
its parts—Winchester to 
Alton, Alton to Shalford, 
Shalford to Dorking Pits, 
Boxhill to Titsey, Titsey 
to Wrotham, Wrotham to 
Boxley, and Boxley to 


Canterbury. This exp!ora- 
tion, it should be said, is 
prefixed by a_ theory. 


He looks at the Straits 
of Dover as the natural 
entrance to England, and 
then he = stuilies the five 
great ridges of land that 
converge on Wiltshire and 
the Hampshire border, out 
of which grows the sugyes- 
tion that ‘*Avebury and 
Stonehenge drew the 
importance of their sites 
from this convergence.” 
Of course, in the old 
times when forest and 
marsh were still so 
common, there would be 
a comparatively dry path 
along the tops of the 
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the North Downs, the South Downs, and the Dorsetshire Downs. That is so, 
but, on the other hand, the track is so old that it is difficult to fit it to the theory. 
It might as easily have had Bristol for a terminus as Stonehenge. However, 
we are not disposed to contest Mr. Belloc’s theory, Whether it be 
right or wrong, it has induced him to make a most fascinating study, 
and the work in which he has enshrined it is embellished with a number of 
pictures that speak eloquently of the skill of Mr. William Hyde, who has 
drawn them. The way to test the book would be to carry it in a knapsack 
over the ground which has been so minutely described, and, as the road is a 
very favourite one with Londoners, we may expect that during the course 
of next season many of them will undertake this charming task. Certainly 
Mr. Belloc’s views will prove interesting to those who are responsible for the 
upkeep of our roads—always an important matter, but one which, with the 
advent of the motor-car, has come particularly to the front. 


“TRAIN UP A YOUTH IN 
THE WAY HE SHOULD GO.” 


se fugaces, Postume, Postume, labuntur anni’’ is 
a very common complaint with many of us, but the 
regret for the 
years that are 
past can be largely 
mitigated if the 
quoter be the 
happy possessor of 
a son or. sons 
whom he _ desires 
to bring up in the 
way they should 
go with regard to 
sport. All will 
agree that the 
earliest impres- 
sions of our 
youth are the 
most vivid in 
after years. 
Every one of us 
can remember our 
first morning’s cub- 
hunting; when, 
after getting up in 
the dark, and 
hastily swallowing 
a slice or two of 
bread and _ butter 
and a mug of 
milk, we hurried 
into the still 
HIS FIRST LESSON. dark stable - yard 

and mounted 

our pony, probably a rough-coated Exmoor or Welshman 
with a prodigious mane and magnifcent tail, and a 
mischievous disposition, only equalled by 
his rider, and having been duly presented 
to the Master, huntsman, whips, and 
hounds, we pursued the cubs in_ the 
home coverts on a_ certain far -away 
glorious September morning, and _ after 
untold excitement and hair-breadth escapes, 
we saw our first cub rolled over as he 
was crossing a little glade between two 
coverts, and how the huntsman duly 
blooded us and entered us for ever as 
a sporting man. Or that thrilling moment 
when we were taken round by the old 
keeper on a warm June evening, and he 
suddenly stopped and pointed mysteriously 
to a little patch of fern, in the midst of 
which we could just see the bright eyes 
of a bunny, crouching low, with ears laid 
flat on his back, watching our proceedings 
with intense and fatal interest; how the 
keeper slowly pulled us towards him, and 
putting his muzzle-loader into our hand, 
shaking with excitement, helped us_ to 
hold its vast weight; and how, after a 
very careful aim, scarcely daring to 
breathe, we pulled the trigger and were 
nearly knocked through the arms of the 
keeper by the recoil, which made our 
right shoulder (w.b., we were only six at 
the time) sore for a week afterwards; 
but what did that matter? There, on 
the ground about 15yds. off, lay our first 
rabbit, jumping about as they always 
do for a second or two when_ shot 





through the head. And our triumphant “/IVHAT SHARP TEETH HE HAS GOT!” 
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return to the family in the drawing-room, proudly carrying 
in the first produce of our bow and spear, quite regardless 
of various drops of blood which ieft their mark ail through 
the house, and, shortly afterwards, brought down on us 
the dreaded ire of dear old Mrs. Huff, the housekeeper, a 
martinet in matters of household cleanliness if ever there 


was one. 

Or, again, when, armed with an old rod, we were taken 
down to the mill-stream, where our mentor, who was himself a 
keen fisherman, having shown us how to put the rod together, 
then attach the reel, and how to draw the line through the 
rings, join on the gut cast and the bare hook, and, finally, 
how to thread the poor worm on so as not to show anything 
of the hook but the barb, with still further instructions to 
“let the bait drop gently into that eddy just above the 
bridge”; and how, when the worm finally disappeared in the 
dark mysterious depths below the arch, we felt an electric 
touch, the rod was nearly pulled into the water, and after 
some enchanting minutes of breathless excitement, when 
we were almost sick with apprehension lest this ‘ whale” 
should escape, he at length appeared dead beat, and our 
mentor, slip- 
ping the landing- 
net under’ him, 
landed a_ beautiful 
golden, red-spotted 
trout of nearly 
three-quarters of a 
pound. These 
glorious days 
remain in our 
memories when 
many, perhaps, 
more important 
events have long 
been blotted out. 

The _ illustra- 
tions with — this 
article more or less 
explain themselves. 
The pupil in this 
instance was five 
and a-half years 
old, and in order 
to make a_ boy 
keen it is advisable 
that he — should 
meet with some 
success at first, 
which he did, as 
one of the trout 
he caught weighed “7UST LOOK WHAT I’VE CAUGHT!” 
just under 14lb., 
and two or three more were nearly 1lb., besides several 
small perch. In another year or so he will be promoted 
to a tiny fly-rod, and, after learning the 
art of casting on the lawn, he will be 
introduced to a pond well stocked with 
hungry two year old Rainbows and Loch 
Levens. 

In order to train a boy te shoot well, 
his education should begin eariy and be 
thorough. He should be taught the 
‘‘srammar’” of holding a toy gun safely 
and aiming correctly when he is five 
years old. A very good plan for this 
instruction is to buy a ‘harmless gun,” 
1.€., a spring gun with darts which have 
an india-rubber cup on the end, which, 
when moistened, stick on the target and 
show the result of the aim. These guns, 
when they come from the shop, are, as 
a rule, much too long in the stock, but 
a very moderate amateur carpenter can 
easily cut down the stock to the required 
length. Then, when the manual and firing 
exercise have been mastered, the target 
is put up at about 7yds. to 8yds. range, 
and by the time the pupil can make 
pretty certain of a string of bull’s-eyes 
and centres, standing, he can be _pro- 
moted to the running rabbit, “2, a 
piece of board with a rabbit painted on 
it, and worked by an endless wire or 
by hand, under cover, the head of the 
rabbit counting six, the shoulders and 
heart four, and the haunch minus one, a 
miss with good elevation just in fronc 
counting two. This will teach him to “hold 
forward.” The writer believes that if anyone 
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could systematically teach a boy to miss ‘in front,” that boy 
would turn out to be a future De Grey; more, he coald not 
hope for. 

After the running rabbit has become monotonous, he can 
practise at croquet balls rolled across his front at varying speeds. 
the next step is the air gun at sitting sparrows; and, last of all, 
when he has, perhaps, reached the mature age of nine, he can be 
taken out with a 28-bore to try his hand at rabbits sitting and 
running and, perhaps, a starling or two. By this means he will 
imperceptibly imbibe the A BC of shooting and fishing in his 
earliest days, and when he eventually leaves school and goes out 
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into the world, he should be able to more than hold his own at 
both sports. 

In addition to the foregoing, every boy should, if possible, be 
taught to ride in the same gradual way, it being very necessary 
that he should begin on a “slug” of a pony that he will want to 
push along, and so gain confidence. He should also b2 taught 
how to saddle and harness his pony, to sit straight and hold his reins 
correctly both when riding and driving. The rudiments of boxing 
will be useful when he first goes to school; and it is wonderful 
how an early grounding in the rudiments of natural history and 
flowers bears fruit in later years. A. AcLtanp Hoop. 


THE PLEILAD-MONTH. 


3y Fiona Mactreop. 


ROM the Persian shepherd to the shepherd on the hills 
of Argyll—in a word, from the remote East to the 
remote West—November is known, iu kindred phrase, 
as the Pleiad-Month. 

What a world of legend, what a greater world of 
etry and old romance, centres in this little group of stars. 
The meeting-place in the skies of mythology and science,” as 

taey have been called by one of our chief astronomers. From 
{me immemorial this remote starry cluster has been associated 
ith festivals and solemnities, with auguries and destinies. On 
sovember 17th, the day of the midnight culmination of the 
‘leiades, the great Festival of Isis was begun at Busiris: in 
ancient Persia, on that day, no petition was presented in vain to 
the King of Kings: and on the first of the month the midnight 
rites of our own ancestral Druids were connected with the rising of 
the Pleiades. To-day the South Sea Islanders of the Society and 
fonga Isles divide the year by their seaward rising and setting. 
The Matarit ¢ nia, or season of the * Pleiades Above,” begins when 
in the evening this stellar group appears on the horizon, and 
while they remain above it: the Matarii i vavo, or season of the 
‘* Pleiades Below,” begins when after sunset they are no longer 
visible, and endures till once again they appear above the horizon. 
The most spiritual and the most barbaric races are at one in 
considering them centres of the divine energy. The Hindts 
imaged them as Flame, typical of Agni, God of Fire, the 
Creative Energy: the several Persian words, from the ancient 
Perv or the Parur of Hafiz or the Parwin of Omar Khayyam— 
derive {rom Peru, a word signifying “The Begetters”: and we 
know that the Greeks oriented to them or to their ducida 
not only the first great temple of Athené on the Acropolis, 
but its successor four hundred years later, the Hecatompedon 
of 1150 B.c., and seven hundred years later the Parthenon 
on the same site. |The great shrine of Dionysos at 
Athens, the still earlier Asclepieion at Epidaurus, and the 
temple of Poseidon at Sunium, looked towards the Pleiades at 
their setting.| But far removed from these are the Malays and 
Pacific islanders, who more vaguely and crudely revere ‘the 
central fires,” and even so primitive and remote a people as the 
Abipones of the Paraguay River country worship them as their 
Great Spirit—Groafertkie, or Grandfather-—and chant hymns of 
joy to this Pleiad-Allfather when, after the vernal Equinox, the 
mysterious cluster once more hangs visible in the northern sky. 

It would be impossible, ina brief article, to cover the ground 
of the nomenclature, of the literature, of scientific knowledge and 
speculation concerning the Pleiades. A long chapter in a book 
might be given to Aleyone alone—that bright particular star of 
which it has been calculated that, in comparison, our Sun would 
sink to a star below the tenth magnitude. Indeed, though the 
imagination strains after the astronomer’s calm march with 
dazzled vision, our solar brilliancy is supposed to be surpassed 
by some sixty to seventy of the Pleiadic group, for all that our 
human eyes have from time immemorial seen therein only a 
small cluster of tiny stars, the ‘*seven”’ of Biblical and poetic 
and legendary lore, trom ‘ the Seven Archangels”’ to the popular 
‘Hen and her six chicks.” Alcyone, that terrible torch of the 
ultimate heavens, is eighty-three times more refulgent than that 
magnificent star Sirius, which has been called the ‘Glory of 
the South’: a thousand times larger than our Sun. I do not 
know how Merope and Taygeta, Celeno and Atlas are, but 
Maia, that shaking loveliness of purest light, has been calculated 
to le four hundred times larger than the Sun, and Electra about 
four hundred and eighty times larger. When one thinks of this 
mysterious majesty, so vast that only the winged imagination 
can discern the illimitable idea, all words fail: at most one can 
but recall the solemn adjuration of the shepherd-prophet Amos, 
Seek Him that maketh Pleiades and Orion,” or the rapt ecstasy of 
Isaiah, ‘ U day star, son of the morning.” 

A Gaelic poet has called them the Lords of Water, saying 
(though under different names, from the Gaelic mythology) that 
Alcyone controls the seas and the tides, that Electra is mistress 
of flood, that Taygeta and Merope and Atlas dispense rains and 
augment rivers and feed the wellsprings, and that Maja’s breath 


falls in dew. The detail is fanciful; the central thought is in 
accord with legend and old wisdom. I do not know how far 
back the connection of the Pleiades with water, particularly 
rains and the rising of rivers, has been traced. It runs through 
many ancient records. True, in one place, Hesiod speaks of 
‘retreating from the burning heat of the Pleiades,” and mention 
has already been made of the Hindt association of them with 
“Flame.” But Hesiod’s allusion is a seasonal trope, and natural 
to one living in a warm country where the coming of the 
autumnal rains coincides with days of sweltering closeness and 
heat. Moreover, Hesiod himself uses equally deftly other 
popular imagery as it occurs to him, speaking of the Pleiades, 
as Homer speaks, as Atlas-born; and again (with Pindar, 
Simonides and others) likening them to rock-pigeons flying from 
the Hunter Orion, doubtiess trom earliest mention of them in 
ancient legend as a flock of doves, or birds; and again as ‘ the 
Seven Virgins” and “the Virgin stars’’—thus at one with his 
contemporary, the Hebrew Herdsman-prophet Amos, who called 
them by a word rendered in tie Authorised Version of the Bible 
as “the seven stars.” As for the Hind& symbol, it must be 
remembered that fire was the supreme sacred and primitive 
element, and that every begetter of lite in any form would 
naturally be thus associate. The Hindts called the Pleiad- 
Month (October-November) Kartik, and the reason of the great 
star-festival Dibali, the Feast of Lamps, was to show gratitude 
and joy, after the close of the wet season, for the coming of the 
Pleiad-days of dry warmth and beauty. The “sweet influences” 
of the Pleiades thus indicated will come more familiarly to many 
readers in Milton’s 
**the gray 
Dawn and the Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence, - 


This ancient custom, the ‘ Feast of Lamps,” of the Western 
Hindts survives to-day in the ‘“‘ Feast of Lanterns” in Japan, 
though few Europeans seem to perceive any significance in that 
popular festival. 

In general, however, we find the advent of the Pleiades 
concurrent, both in ancient and modern tradition, with springs 
and rains and floods : with the renewal of life. Thus the comment 
in the old Breeches Bible, opposite the mention of ‘the mystic 
seven” in that supreme line in /ob: ‘ which starres arise when 
the sunne is in Taurus, which is the spring time, and bring 
flowres.”’ A Latin poet, indeed, used Pliada as a synonym of 
showers. Again and again we find them as the Vergiliae, Com- 
panions of the Spring. They are intimately connected too with 
traditions of the Deluge: and in this association, perhaps also 
with that of submerged Atlantis, it is suggestive to note that 
eatly in the sixteenth century Cortez heard in that remote, 
mysterious Aztec otherworld to which he penetrated, a very 
ancient tradition of the destruction of the world in some past age 
at the time of their midnight culmination. A long way thence 
to Sappho, who marked the middle of the night by the setting of 
those wild-doves of the sky! Or, a century later, to Euripides, 
who calls them Ae/os, our ‘+ Altair,” the nocturnal timekeepers. 

But to return to that mystery of seven. Although some 
scholars derive the word ‘“ Pleiades” or ‘‘ Pliades,’’ and in the 
singular “ Plias,” from the Greek word flein, ‘to sail,” because 
(to quote an eminent living authority) ‘the heliacal rising of the 
group in May marked the opening of navigation to the Greeks, 
as its setting in the late autumn did the close”—and though 
others consider that the derivation is from fletos, the epic form of 
the Greek word for “full,” or, in the plural, “‘ many ”—and so to 
the equivalent ‘ta cluster,” corresponding to the Biblical Kumah 
and the Arabic Al 7huruyya, the Cluster, the Many Little Ones 
—it is perhaps more likely that a less learned and ordinary classical 
reader may be nearer the mark in considering the most probable 
derivation to be from Pleione, the nymph of Greek mythology— 
«« Pleione, the mother of the seven sisters,” as she was called of 
old. Such an one, too, may remember that certain Greek poets 
alluded to the Pleiades as the seven doves that carried ambrosia 
to the infant Zeus. To this day, indeed, a common English 








designation for the group is “the Seven Sisters’”’: and lovers of 
English poetry will hardly need to be reminded of kindred 
allusions, from Chaucer’s ‘‘Atlantes doughtres sevene”’ to 
Milton’s “the seven Atlantic sisters’? (reminiscent here, of 
course, of Virgil’s “* Eoae Atlantides”’) or to Keats’ ‘‘ The Starry 
Seven, old Atlas’ children.” The medieval Italians had “the 
seven doves” again (sette palommiele,) and to-day their compatriots 
speak of the “seven dovelets.” It would be tiresome to go 
through the popular Pleiad-nomenclature of all the European 
races, and a few instances will equally indicate the prevalence, 
since the Anglo-Saxon sifunsterri. Miles Coverdale, in the first 
complete English Bible, comments on the passage in Job, ‘“ these 
vii. starres, the clocke henne with her chickens”; and to-day in 
Dorset, Devon, and other English counties “the Hen and her 
Chickens” is a popular term, as it is, in effect, with the Walla- 
chians, and indeed, with or without the number seven, throughout 
Europe. The long continuity and vast range of this association 
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with seven may be traced from the ancient Celtic “* The Seven 
Hounds” to the still more ancient “‘ seven beneficent sky-spirit: 
of the Vedas and the Zendavesta,” or to the again more ancient 
‘‘ Seven Sisters of Industry” of remote Chinese folk-lore. Thi 
feminine allusion in presumably the oldest mention of a popular 
designation for the Pleiades is the more singular from the kindre 
thought of the Roman writer Manilius—“ The narrow Cloud, 
Train of female stars” . . . @.¢., no doubt, Pieione and h 
daughters. 

Nor, again, is it possible to record the many picturesque o 
homely Pleiad-designations, ancient and modern, in literature an 
folk-lore. What range, indeed, to cover . . since we shoul 
have to go back to two thousand years B.c. to recover that fin 
name, General of the Celestial Armies! It would be temptin: 
to range through the poets of all lands. Think of such lovel: 
words as those from the Muw’allakat, as translated by Sir Willian 
Jones: “It was the hour when the Pleiades appeared in th 
firmament like the folds of a_ silken sas 
variously decked with gems”: or that lin 
in Graf’s translation of Sadi’s Gulistan 
‘as though the tops of the trees wer 
encircled by the necklace of the Pleiades”’ 
or, of our own day, of a verse such as Rosco 
Thayer’s: 

**slowly the Pleiades 
Dropt like dew from bough to bough of the cinnamo 
trees,” 


or lines such as that familiar but ever beautifu 
couplet in Locksley Hall : 


‘* Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the mello 
shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silve 
braid.” 

As for many of the names, what store of ol: 
thought and legend they enshrine. ‘‘ Seamen’ 
starres”’ our own King Jamie called them, after 
the popular use. The Finns call them “the 
Sieve,” and the Provengals “the mosquit« 
net,” and the Italians ‘*the Battledore.”” With 
the nomad Arabs they are “the Herd ot 
Camels.” Peoples so apart as the ancient 
Arabians, the Algerian Berbers of to-day, and 
the Dyaks of Borneo, have placed in them 
the seat of immortality. Races as widely 
severed as the Hebridean Gaels and certain 
Indian tribes have called t: em ‘the Dancers” 
to the Solomon Islanders they are “a group 
of girls,” and (strange, among so primitive and 
savage a race) the Australian aborigines 
thought of them as ‘Young Girls playing 
to Young Men dancing.” There is perhaps 
no stranger name than our Gaelic Crannarain 
(though Grtoglachan or Meanmnach is more 
common), 7.¢., the baker’s peel or shovel, from 
an old legend about a Baker and his wife and 
six daughters, itself again related to a singular 
Cuckoo myth. 

But an end to this long excerpting from 
“starry notes”! On another occasion, too, | 
want to write of ‘* Winter Stars,” and the 
Great Bear, and Orion, and the Milky 
Way—and I must take warning in time 
to condense better and write ‘“‘ more soothly,” 
as Chaucer has it. So, now, let me end 
with a quotation from Mr. D’Arcy Thompson’s 
preface to his Greek Birds: ‘*As the White 
Doves came from Babylon or the Meleagrian 
Birds from the further Nile, so over the 
sea and the islands came Eastern legends 
and Eastern names. And our Aryan studies 
must not blind us to the presence in 
an Aryan tongue of these immigrants from 
Semitic and Egyptian speech, or from the 
nameless and torgotten language that was 
spoken by the gods.” 

Food for thought there, and in many of 
the other alluded-to clues of old forgotten faiths 
and peoples, for the Pleiad- Month! 

What ages, what rise and fall of kingdoms 
and great empires, since the Arabian shepherd 
looked up from the illimitable desert and called 
this dim cluster, this incalculable congregation 
of majesty and splendour, Ald Najm, ‘* the Con- 
stellation ” “the Constellation ’’: since 
the first wandering Bedouins halted in the 
moonlit Sahara to bow before Al Wasat, the 
Central One: since the poets of the Zendavesta 
Copyright hailed the overlordship of the Hoiy Seven! 
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And still they rise, and set, changeless, myste- 
rious. Still the old wonder, the old reverence 
lives . . . for but the other dav I heard a 
tale told by a Gaelic story-teller who spoke of 
the Pleiades as the Seven Friends of Christ, and 
named them newly as Love, Purity, Courage, 
Tenderness, Faith, Joy, and Peace. 


PAOLO FVERONESE. 


F all the qualities of painting, colour 
is the most intimate, the most 
innate. It has been said that “ you 
may learn to draw, but colour is 
the gift of the fairies,” and by the 

word we do not necessarily mean_ brilliant 
colour; indeed, crude and garish tints are olten 
employed to cover the real lack of the sense. 
It is that instinctive sense of truth to Nature in 
her most subtle tints, whether faint or rich, that 
leads to melting harmonies or allows of bold 
contrasts, without either palling on the spec- 
tator, or doing violence to the feeling for reality. 
Colour is an affair of temperament, and tem- 
perament is built up on broad lines by 
hereditary environnient, 

It is this gift which of all others we asso- 
ciate with the Venetian painters, and with those 
men who were drawn from the mainland near, 
to throw in their artistic lot with the city of the 
sea, and to develop their gifts on the lines she 
had laid down. The sense of colour was the 
gift of the East to Venice, qualified and im- 
pregnated by her environment, and marking 
her off trom all the other schools of Italy. This 
isolation, this unique position of Venice in art 
was dependent as much on her severance from 
the West as on her close connection with the 
East. Her origin was the outcome of escape 
from the barbarous West. ,One of her first acts 
was to close the lagoons to the trade of the 
mainland, not excepting her parent city of 
Padua; then she stretched out her arms with 
such goodwill to the East that by the eighth 
century her life had already assumed an Oriental 
aspect. A contemporary historian—is it Sanuda? 
—compares the rude dress of the Emperor 
Charlemagne and his courtiers with the Tyrian 
purple, the silks and feathers which the 
merchants of Venice brought back from Eastern 
ports, and there is no doubt that for long 
centuries antipathy to the West and contempt 
for its productions moulded and coloured 
Venetian art. 

Venice had no classic remains, no Greek 
traditions upon which to feed. Romanesque 
architecture had become overlaid and dominated 
by the fashion of Byzantium, and this trammel- 
ling of convention and tradition may account, 
as well as her isolation, for the late develop- 
ment of painting in Venice. But with the very 
beginning her painters sweep into their kingdom 
of colour; the problems of form and line which 
were engrossing the artists of Florence were (agg 
assimilated by the Venetians as details; their 


main passion was to arrange effects of colour, / 4. Whitehead. 


to make their canvases glow with a depth and 
richness which bear the same relation to the hues oi other painters 
as jewels do to flowers. 

By the time that Paolo Veronese grew to manhood, the 
influence of Venice had spread to the mainland, and naturally 
drew him to her feet. The age at which he first went to study 
there is put by various historians at from twenty-five to twenty- 
nine; but whatever early influences or hereditary leanings may 
have been at work in him, we see in him at once the very 
epitome of tne late Venetian renaissance. What can be more 
characteristic of a son of the pleasure-loving city, which thrust 
aside all that was unsightly or ugly, gave itself up to the joy of 
living, and covered up the dark secrets of its Ducal Palace with 
splendid decoration, than this picture which Mrs. Arthur Bell 
gives us in one of the latest additions to Messrs. Newnes’s Art 
Library, of Veronese’s idea of the joys of paradise ? 

«On one of his drawings . . . he had scribbled his 
intention, if he were ever to get time, to paint yet another 
sumptuous repast in a grand gallery, at which the blessed Virgin, 
her divine Son, and St. Joseph should be waited on by the richest 
group of angels the imagination of man could conceive, who 
shall offer them, on plates of silver and gold, the most exquisite 
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WHERE THE STORUY WINDS DO BLOW. Copyright 


fruits and viands. Others shali be occupied in presenting them 
with costly beverages to show the eager devotion with which 
happy spirits serve the Lord.” 

We may feel pretty sure that if he had ever carried out his 
idea, the Saviour would have become a great Venetian nobleman, 
while the Madonna would have rivalled the lovely women who 
represent the Queen of the Adriatic. ‘There is, indeed, nothing 
to choose; in point of pride and dignity, between the Mother of 
Christ in the Holy Family of the Academia, or in the famous 
altar-piece in Santa Caterina in Venice, and the stately woman, 
the descendant of a long line of Doges, who kneels as St. Catherine 
herself, or that other woman whose portrait he has painted as the 
Queen of Sheba, or the regal dames who sit at the marriage 
feast of Cana. Who has ever given us such allegorical concep- 
tions of the stately city, sitting enthroned upon her people’s 
hearts, proud, impregnable, ‘careless of mankind”? Looking 
at one splendid scene after another, we gain a vivid impression 
of what life was like—the life of the rich and great—in the days 
when Titian and Tintoretto were at the zenith of their fame, and 
the young Veronese came to join them. It was a life in which all 
private grandeur culminated in the glory of the State, and the 
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decoration of the Ducal Palace was the blue ribbon at which 
artists aimed. Paolo Veronese’s gay and sumptuous colour, his 
marvellous foreshortening, and his elaborate architectural effects, 
were peculiarly suited to the immense scenes he was called upon 
to supply, and the spirit in which he worked was as perfectly 
attuned to his public. 

He is a great master of space. As we sit opposite his “Feast 
in the House of Levi,” it is almost impossible to believe that we 
are looking upon a flat wall, and that the room does not really 
open out beneath those airy arcades and float into the distant sky 
bevond; but he always spaces out his great arrangements with 
columns and galleries, he designs a vast interior of splendid 
architecture, and then leaves his architecture to arrange his picture 
for him. A stately connecting link organises the whole design, 
but it is a purely arbitrary link. You do not swim into a 
sea of light and air, as in Tintoretto’s ‘“‘ Paradise” in the Ducal 
Palace, a picture far larger than any of Veronese’s, with rows 
on rows of figures in monotonous circles, and which contains in 
itself no formal scene, but is ordered and perfectly disciplined 
by the disposition of light and shadow. When all is said, it is 


URING several years spent 
in Central Africa we were, 
for the greater part of the 
time, dependent on goats 
for our fresh milk supply, 

and the incident depicted in the 
photograph reproduced was one on 
the occasion of which the use of a 
little strong language was excusable. 
The goat kraal was mide very strong, 
proof against lions, leopards, and 
other carnivora, but the python 
entered between the poles (spaced 
3in. apart) during the night, killed, 
all the goats in the compartment by 
strangling them, swallowed two, and 
was found in this condition in the 
morning. Jhe swellings of his body, 
where the two goats are, can be 
distinctly seen in the photograph. To 
look at the snake’s small head and 
slender neck it would seem impos- 
sible for him to swallow anything 
larger than a rat; but by dislocating 
his jaw and stretching his skin, he 
accomplished the apparently impos- 
sible feat of gastronomy. The goats 
were cut out of him intact by our boys, 
who evidently considered that premature 
burial in the python’s bowels did not affect the edible qualities 
of the meat, as within half-an-hour it was all roasted and eaten ! 


R. Wright. 
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HYENA BEING CARRIED. 
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the refined and perfectly original nature of Veronese’s colour 
which gives him his positicn. In his rich ivories, his translucent 
golden browns, above all, in the delicious and unapproachable 
turquoise of his skies, we find that interpretation of the glory o! 
the East of which the example still remains to us in the interior 
of St. Mark; and we trace something to the influence of Venice 
herself—Venice, with her silver lights, her mellow whiteness, her 
pellucid darkness, and the tender green-blue of Adriatic skies. 

In the little book betore us the writer has given us a short, 
clear sketch of Veronese’s career, which serves to introduce 
reproductions of sixty-four of his most important pictures. The 
plates are large enough to allow of a very good representation. 
They are arranged by galleries, and no attempt is made to show 
any consecutive progress in the painter’s work. There is a tull 
list of his principal works, which would have gained in value if 
the dates at which they were painted could have been added. 

Veronese was the last of the great colourists of the Venetian 
school, but it is easy to see how strongly his ceiling scenes, his 
charming putti, and his softly brilliant colour appealed more than 
a century after to the genius of Tiepolo. 
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Another pest about a station is the hyena, as shown in 
photographs twoand three. Lions and leopards do a lot of damage, 
but their skins, if they are shot or 
trapped, are some compensation for the 
loss they cause; and the average settler, 
be he farmer, trader, or official, rather 
welcomes their presence near his 
camp, for the sake of the excitement 
which they afford, and very few men 
would hesitate to sacrifice a bullock 
or several head of goats or sheep for 
the sake of bagging a lion; but the 
skin of the hyena is worthless, and 
there is no credit whatever in shooting 
him, as he is an arrant coward. He 
makes the night hideous with his 
howls, and in the dark he is very 
daring, and will enter-compounds and 
huts and carry off almost anything. 
Nothing is too old or tough for him; 
horns. skins, old boots, anything is 
grist to his mill. He is death to sleep- 
ing dogs, no matter how big or strong 
they are, and he has keener scent and 
more powerful jaws than any other of 
the carnivora. We used to set traps 
for hyenas round the station—a_ skull 
or a piece of rotten meat tied to the 
muzzle of a gun, the trigger being fixed 
to a pin in the ground. The setting 
of one or two of these traps gives 
one something to do, and there is 
a pleasurable feeling of expectation 
waiting for the bang of the gun after 
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to the trap, but oftener a miserable native cur from the nearest 


village. 


Hyenas are very seldom seen in daylight, and only on one 


occasion did I succeed in bagging them 
then. It was in 18gg, at Portuguese 
Chiromo, a good game country then, 
and a famous place for lions. I shot a 
hartebeeste late one evening, and had 
to leave it out over-night for want of 
boys to carry it tocamp. During the 
night I heard lions roaring in its direc- 
tion, and I was up early in the morning 
and on my way to the bait before 
daybreak. As I got near it dawn was 
just breaking, and in the dim light 
[ could see a number of shadowy 
forms moving over it. I was delighted, 
and fully anticipated a good bag. 
Captain Hunt of the gunboat on the 
Shiré on one occasion bagged five 
lions in the same neighbourhood, and 
I thought there was a possibility of 
rivalling his record. Cautiously I crept 
up behind a small bush to within 5o0yds., 
peered round, and, to my great disgust, 
saw four hyenas. They were tearing 
the carcase to pieces, growling and 
snarling at each other, and they had not 
the faintest suspicion that anyone was 
near them. I watched them for awhile, 
and then opened fire; first one went 


R. Wright. 


down like a log, the others started at the shot but did not move, 
then another dropped, and the remaining two began to move off. 
Other two snap-shots in rapid succession hit them both, but they 
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I followed 
spoor, but 
although bleeding freely, and evidently 
hard hit, the brute managed to get 


went off with the tead. 
one well-defined blood 


away into thick bush; so I turned, 
and on my way back found the other 
one sick, and finished him off. 

It is not an uncommon thing to 
meet a native with half his face 
missing, and when you ask him how it 
happened he wiil tell you that a hyena 
snapped at him while he was asleep. 
It is marvellous how they recover from 
such wounds, as the teeth of the animal 
must be very poisonous, and the natives 
have no antiseptics, ard a very crude 
way of treating wounds. Whena *fisi,” 
as the natives call it, comes round the 
camp howling, the boys shout all sorts 
of vile names at him; but very often 
the animal makes no noise whatever, 
and not till next morning is the loss of 
something discovered. 

On one occasion I was travelling 
with a companion, and, late one night, 
on our return journey, we camped about 
twenty miles from his station. Our 
tents were pitched facing each other, 
about troyds. apart, and the boys 


camped all round us, sleeving round their fires. As it was 
very late, and there were no signs of rain, the boys did not set up 
the fly on my tent, but left it, together with the extra tent-peys, 


SASSEBY 


ANTELOPE. 
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mallet, and sundry odd things, in the canvas bag in which the 


tent was usually carried. 


This bag lay close to the entrance of 


my tent, and in the morning, when we struck camp, it was 
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missing. I thought it had been stolen, 
and sent boys round the villages near 
by to- search, but without avail. Two 
days afterwards some natives brought 
it into the station, and reported having 
found it on the banks of a stream 
about a mile from our camp. The 
bag was all torn, about ryd. was 
eaten out of the corner of the fly, some 
of the wooden pegs were chewed, and 
marks of teeth could even be seen on 
the metal of the spring balance. The 
native who was carrying the tent had 
perhaps had some buck-meat, probably 
very high, tied to his load, or in the 
bag, and a hyena had come very quietly 
in the night, carried off the bundle, 
and chewed up not only the meat, 
but everything tainted with the smell 
of it. 

3eyond a little scavenging the 
hyena does no good whatever, and that 
little work could easily be done by the 
vultures, which abound all over the 
country. These latter will clear off the 
carcase of a buck or bullock in a few 
hours, and the hunter who omits to 














cover up his kill with grass or branches is likely to find it 
demolished when he returns to fetch it. Watch what 
happens when a carcase is left uncovered. A speck appears in 
the perfectly cloudless sky, circling round, then another, and 
another, seeming to come trom nowhere; gradually they circle 
nearer and nearer, till, with a swoop, and a noise like a rushing 
train, they drop one by one close to the carcase, and at once 
begin to tear it to pieces, fighting and screaming the while. 
Then, when gorged, they sit for hours on the ground, or flap 
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heavily away to some neighbouring tree. Along with them 
comes an occasional marabout stork, and while the vultures are 
at their meal, he stalks round picking up what scraps he can. 
Long after they have gone he stands about over the bones like 
some melancholy mourner lamenting the dead. 

Where game is very plentiful, hunting the common antelopes 
becomes tame sport after a time, and one prizes a trophy in 
proportion to the trouble he has in securing it. In a country 
where big buck, like roan, sable, eland, etc., abounded, my pulse 
has quickened to the sight of a bush-buck—one of the commonest 
of African antelopes—simply because they wefe scarce in the 
neighbourhood in which I was shooting. ‘The Sasseby antelope 
shown in the photograph afforded us 
better sport than any other antelope in 7, 
the district in which we were camped — 
for some time, not because they were 
rare or scarce, but because they were 
the shyest, swiftest, and most difficult 
to bag. Large open plains stretched 
away in front of our camp towards Lake 
Bangweolo, and on these the Sasseby 
roamed—probably the only place they 
are found north of the Zambesi. 

They are ungainly, ugly-shaped 
buck, with long heads and sloping hind- 
quarters, like their first cousin the harte- 
beeste, but their hides are of a beautiful 
rich bronze colour, and they glisten in 
the sunlight as they move about. Even 
when we first hunted the plains, before, 
perhaps, one in a thousand buck had 
seen a white man or heard the sound 
of a rifle, they were very shy and alert, 
avoiding ant-hills and timber instinc- 
tively, and after we had hunted them 
several times they suspected every tuft 
of grass even, and kept to the huge 
flat plains, where they could see any- 
thing approaching within a mile. Then 
our mode of hunting was to lie down in 
the piain early in the morningand send —R. Wright. 
boys round long circuits to endeavour 
to drive the game towards us. Sometimes they came within range 
of us, but oftener they went in the opposite direction, and if we 
secured one or two of these buck in a day’s hunt we considered 
ourselves repaid for our exertions. 

Natives have a hunting god whom they propitiate by 
crecting a shrine in their village, consisting of a piece of ground 
enclosed by a rough fence of poles. On this piece of ground they 
pour beer and flour, and on the fence they stick the heads of all 
animals killed or trapped by them. Round Bangweolo I saw on 
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these fences heads of all kinds of game common to the district, 
with the exception of Sasseby, thus proving that that wily 
antelope could keep out of traps as well as out of range of rifles. 
The Sitatunga antelope, shown in the last photograph, is 
sometimes known as the Selous antelope, and, although fairly 
plentiful in the swamps on the sources of the Zambesi and in 
the papyrus belts fringing the Central African lakes, is seldom 
seen by white men, owing to the impassable and unhealthy 
places it frequents. It practically lives in the water, and comes 
to the edge of the swamp to feed only 
during the night, and its hoofs are 
elongated and partly webbed, to enable 
it to walk over the floating sudd of the 
swamps. During the rains, when these 
swamps are turned into huge lakes, the 
‘ 2 Sitatunga are confined to small islands 
or clumps of papyrus, and are then 
hunted by the natives in canoes, who 
* surround likely clumps, beat them, and 
spear the animal when it takes to the 
water. From the description of the 
country in which they live, it will be 
seen that these swamp antelope require 
no game laws to protect them from 
extermination at the hands of white 
men, like so many of South Africa's 

herds of game. ROBERT WRIGHT. 


IN THE ' 
GARDEN. 


THE ART OF TyING PLANTS, 


2, 


NHE tying of plants is not so simple as 

a the beginner would suppose. It is 

: work requiring the greatest care, if 
Ccpyright the natural growth is to be pre- 
served, We were reading in a contemporary 

recently the excellent advice of that great amateur gardener, the late 
Rev. C. Wolley-Dod, who wrote that ‘‘ few gardening operations require 
more study and practice than tying.” His words wil: be helpful to 
many amateurs, we feel sure, and we therefore repeat them: It is the 
fashion to denounce tying, and to say that flowers look best in the position in 
which Nature places them; but let these critics try a season in Edge Hall 
Garden, into which winds contrive tu twist themselves from whatever point 
of the compass they blow. Add to this the wetness of the subsoil, which 
makes the plants grow tall and deficient in backbone, so that they not only 
get blown sideways, but turn over until their heads touch the ground behind 
them, like acrobats. If these flowers are to be kept visible, tying them becomes a 
necessity. But few gardening operations require more study and practice than 
tying, The tying apparatus consists chiefly of several tons of iron rods, not 
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made for plant-stakes, or they would cost four or five times.as much as they 
do, but plain round iron bars, varying in size from jin. to 5-Sin. in diameter; 
and cut obliquely, so as to form a sort of blunt point, into lengths of from 
2{t. to 6ft. These cost about tos. per cwt., and last for ever. They are 
generally painted green. The prunings of apple trees are useful for tying 
small plants, such as double Daffodils. Westerly gales sometimes twist 
Daffodils off at the ground-line by dozens; so in exposed piaces choice 
Daffodil flowers, like King Alfred and Weardale Perfection, have to be tied. 
Small branching sticks of Hazel, such as the tops of Pea-rods, are useful for 
things with slender stems, like single and double florists’ Pyrethrums, These 
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nould be inserted whilst the growing stalks are still short, and their height 
should be less than that of the plant at flowering. Raffia is a better tying 
saterial than string for small plants; but for larger stalks soft sacking-twine, 
costing 5d. per lb., is used, or, for some of the largest and most top-heavy, 
like the tallest perennial Sunflowers or the double Rudbeckia laciniata, tarred 
thatching-cord is required. 

To descend to particulars about the using of the iron rods: Delphiniums, 
tall Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies, and such-like stalks ought to have a 
lcose tie before they are 2ft. high, to prevent the stems getting bent 
v hen young, in which case it is very difficult ever to get them straight again; 
tuis is merely a preliminary precaution. If there are many stalks, at least 
txree or four rods should be used to each plant. It is better not to fix 
ie rods quite upright, but they should lean a little outwards, as it is 
rot well for the stalks to present a stiff row like a company of soldiers on 
.rade ; nor is it wise generally to make a sort of cradle of the rods and place 
1e stalks loose inside, or they tumble about from side to side according to the 
ind. A portion of them should be made fast to each rod, and room enough 
ould be given for every side of each panicle of flowers to expand. The tops 
the rods ought not to project above the flowers. Thin bamboo canes have 
| tely become very cheap, and are much used for supporting plants in borders. 
“hey do not hold up nearly so much weight nor offer so much resistance to 
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\ ind as iron rods, and unless the tie is made just above a joint it slips. They 
-e also less durable than metal, and are less easy to fix inthe ground, For 


1 :aking holes for that purpose a short bar of iron rin. in diameter, sharpened 
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Seedlings are easily raised, and when the seed is saved from what the 

nurseryman calls a good strain, the colours are always satisfactory; but when 

a particular variety is desired, recourse must be had to cuttings, which 

strike readily in a cold frame. Pentstemons are not really hardy, and the 

wise man is he who has a stock under glass for putting out in spring. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

Trees as Sotl-makers.—In Flora and Syva for August there is an 
interesting note on *‘ Trees as Soil-makers,” and from it we take the 
following excellent advice: ‘‘In the planting of lands of no ‘ quality,’ or 
awkward situation, the kind of tree is important, as each has its preferences, 
and though many hardy trees will grow in almost any situation, it by no 
means follows that we get good timber from them. Oak, Ash, and nearly 
every hard-wooded tree will grow almost anywhere and never be worth 
cutting, Oak being very much affected by the quality of the land, and even 
where it grows well often not being nearly so good timber as that grown less 
vigorously. Spruce on a wet Western hillside will make growth such as we 
never see in Southern Britain, and our quick-grown Scotch Fir is never half 
so valuable for timber as the same tree from the poor mountains of Western 
Europe. Rainfall also has much effect on trees, and also elevated situa- 
tions; in such we might venture to plant trees which would be started too 
early by the milder climate of the South. If rightly planted in close order 
when young, trees make their own soil, and often a fine soil it is, In the 
wood we need no manure-cart, and in the hottest years the trees maintain 
their freshness. Vast areas of European mountains are covered with Pines, 
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at one end and at the other turned round into a handle, will be found useful. 
Tying must not be deferred, but the need for it must be anticipated, and it 
must be done leisurely to be done well. 

A YELLOW PENTSTEMON. 

It is always interesting to know of flowers quite distinct in their colouring 
rom others in the same family. A yellow Pentstemon is uncommon, but 
there is one sort, named Pentstemon antirrhinoides, which has flowers entirely 
of this colour, and the following note about it from a well-known grower of 
hardy flowers is instructive: ‘‘In a genus which is of considerable extent, 
possessing flowers covering a wide range in colour, including blue, scarlet, 
ind white, the above species stands out as the only one with pure yellow 
lowers Others have a slight trace of it, like P. breviflorus, which is yellow 
triped with pink. P. antirrhinoides was first found by St. Coulter in 
Southern California in the year 1824. It flowered at Kew in 1874. Owing 
orobably to its rather tender character, like P. cordifolius, it has never become 
‘ommon, for it requires the protection of a cold frame in winter. In its 
iative habitat it forms a shrubby, freely-branching plant, from 1ft. to 5ft. 
iigh, and with small oval-shaped leaves. The lemon yellow flowers are 
inlike those of the majority of Pentstemons, being very short and unusually 
road. It does not commence blooming until the beginning of September.” 
Writing of Pentstemons reminds one of their usefulness in the English garden, 
ind the pure rose colours are a great delight. Their ripest beauty is reached 
n late summer, when the borders get ragged and one is in despair as to, the 
things for the vacant places; but the Pentstemon provides the sheet-anchor. 
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while there is scarcely a trace of soil over the ribs of the mountain. Hence, 
those who are now seeking to plant with a garland of trees the hideous 
refuse heaps of the Black Country, are right in their efforts, and will succeed. 
However poor the land may be when the trees are first planted, the annual 
layers of fallen leaves soon form a deposit of black mould, between which and 
the natural soil the roots of the trees are always found in great numbers ; the 
older the wood the deeper the leaf soil. In old Beech and other forests it is 
extraordinary to what an extent this leaf-mould has accumulated.” 

Rose Caroline Testout.—No one who knows anything of Roses could 
leave out of his list the beautiful Hybrid Tea, Caroline Testout. Several 
beds of it have been planted in the garden of the writer, and not 
one plant has failed, but all have grown with surprising vigour, the 
strong leafy stems supporting flowers of sweet scent and clear rose colouring. 
There is a strength and cheeriness about this Rose which commend it 
to those who are not wishful to court failure, and one may gather flowers 
the whole summer through without interfering with the progress of oncoming 
buds. 

A New Vegetable Book.—A very useful and practical book upon 
vegetables comes from Messrs. W. H. and L. Collingridge, 148 and 149, 
Aldersgate Street, London. It is called ‘‘ Vegetabies and Their Culture,” 
and is written by Mr. T. W. Sanders, F.L.S., whose advice is always well 
worthy of consideration. There are 140 illustrations of good teaching value, 
eight full-page plates, and coloured drawings of insect pests. We heartily 
commend it. The price is 5s. 6d. post free, 
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CLOUDS, 
SALISBURY, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 
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LOUDS is the most interesting of our great modern 
dwellings: interesting in its position, set as itis on the 
wooded edge of the Wiltshire Downs, over 6oo0ft. 
above the sea; interesting in its name, an ancient 
one, though the house is new; and interesting, too, as 

being connected with a curious prophecy bearing on its immediate 
history. The Knoyie estate was bought by the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, at that time member for West C umberland, in 1876, 
a large tract of downland overlooking the Blackmore V ale to tes 
south-west, and bounded to the south-east by the Fonthill 
Woods, of which Clouds, with its great trees, is, as it were, the 
continuation and crown. !n the eighteenth century it belonged 
to a family of the name of Still, who were intimate with Beckford, 
the celebrated author of “Vathek” and owner of F onthill, and it 
is said that the planting round the house and in the park was done 
under his direction; but when Mr. Wyndham bought it it had 
already passed to the Seymours of Knoyle, and formed the most 
beautiful part of their domain. 

The site is one pointed out by Nature for a fine abode. It 
stands overlooking the wide wooded valley of Knoyle, and yet 
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screened from the south-westerly gales by still higher slopes of 


rising ground; and it required but little spade- work to give it 
the full space needed for the present house and grounds. The 
plan of these is a very generous one, both in its main design 
and, above ali, in its inner details, which are probably the most 
thoroughly thought out of those of any house in England, its 
architect being the most conscientious of house-builders, Mr. 
Philip Webp, and Clouds the crowning labour of his life. 

Mr. Webb’s position as an architect needs here some word 
of definition. It is. of course, unnecessary to say that he stands 
in the first rank of his profession. His name, though it has 
never been prominently before the world with any great public 
construction, is one reverenced by the craft and worshipped by 
not a few of the best architects of the rising generation. He was 
for years the intimate friend of Morris, Rossetti, and Burne-Jones, 
and it was to him that Morris came for the design of the Red 
House he built on Bexley Heath in 1859. This was at the time 
a quite heroic innovation, for it was absolutely the first attempt 
in an age of stucco and slate roofings to recurn to the plain 
brickwork, uncoated either with paint or plaster, and the tiles o! 
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earlier times. These are the common- 
places of our domestic architecture now, 
but then it needed a courage not to be 
found outside the narrow circle of the 
pre- Raphaelite brotherhood to build 
anything but a square box of such 
materials. \Webb’s design was fanciful 
and elaborate, and of a conscientious 
solidity then unknown to builders; and 
the first impulse, therefore, of all our 
modern house architecture in England 
is justly ascribed, by those who know, 
to Pkilip Webb. The Red House was 
his earliest creation; Clouds, if not the 
latest, was his most complete; and it is 
beyond a doubt that it is on the recog- 
nition of its super-excellence as a type 
of the best Victorian architecture that 
his ultimate fame will rest. 

I do not propose to attempt any 
elaborate description of the exterior of 
the house, for that is sufficiently given 
by the photographs. Its material is the 
green sandstone quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood. This is employed for the 
first and second storeys, while the third 
or attic floor is of brick with a tiled 
roof. Its interior, however, needs a 
word of more praise than the photo- 
graphs can give, and it is only in the 
power of those who, like the writer of 
this monograph, have been inmates 
under its roof, and who have experi- 
enced its many liveable qualities, to 
make known a tithe of these. The 
living-rooms are models of dignified 
simplicity, a little plain maybe, accord- 
ing to our ideas of modern crnament, 
but of that exact proportion which is in 
itself the greatest and purest pleasure 
to the eye a room can give. Nor even 
in the hall, where structural effect is 
most conspicuous, is there anything 
aggressive or of a character to compel 
attention. The woodwork is chiefly of 
plain, unpolished oak, and the walls 
are white throughout, and the impres- 
sion given is only not one of bareness 
because of the fine plaster-work which 
enriches frieze and ceiling. ‘This is the 
truest decoration of a house if one is 
not to weary of its beauty, and there 
is a certain parsimony of colours which 
more than any paint is an enrichment 
to the eye. There are very few curtains, 
and those chiefly Morris tapestries of 
various blues, the hangings in the 
drawing - room being simply white. 
There is no elaboration either of design 
or contrast, and the Morris carpets are 
the only luxury of colour. This wise 
austerity is a notable and very noble 
feature of the house, as viewed for the 
first time. To one who comes to know 
it better, the detail of its decoration 
throughout, even to the attics, is 
wonderfully beautiful and complete. 
The vaulted corridors on the first 
landing round the central hall suggest 
a convent cloister, though bright and 
cheerful and full of light. The chief 
bedrooms all open out of this corridor, 
and in my opinion are perfect in form, 
decoration, and above all in comfort 
and convenience. Here the architect’s 
infinite ingenuity and patience seems to 
have spent itself with a prodigality of 
care everywhere apparent. It accounts 
for the six years devoted by him to the 
building of the house, a long labour of 
love which occupied him wholly, to the 
exclusion of all other work. 

A word or two about the gardens, 
which, like all the rest of Clouds, have a 
character of their own, suggestive of 
dignity rather than pretence. On the 
east side the garden is formal, enclosed 
by yew hedges, the design of which 
was given by Mr. Alfred Parsons. A 
garden to be enjoyable should not, I 
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think, be any 
larger than its 
owner’s mind; I 
mean that it should 
be possible for its 
owner to know 
personally — each 
bush and tree and 
flower, and under- 
stand their indi- 
vidual wants. 
Where flowers are 
multiplied beyond 
this point, they 
become of no more 
interest than so 
many flocks of 
sheep, objects, it 
may be, of pride, 
but no longer of 
pleasure, to their 
owner. Nothing 
of this ostenta- 
tious kind is 
noticeable at 
Clouds; here, not 
a rose blossoms 
but with the 
owner’s know- 


ledge, not a lily Copyright ON THE NORTH FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE." passing down t! > bE 
withers but to the road from tl 
owner’s grief. Mrs. Wyndham lives in intimate sympathy with direction of the Windmill Hill, looking about her and watchi: 
all, and orders all daily for their good. The small inner garden, the building operations. Coming to the door, she present 
with its old Wiltshire straw-thatched wall, has been kept intact, began questioning the workmen, and especially one, Neil, 
and is filled with spring flowers, bulbs, cyclamens, and magnolias. to the work that was being done. Then the name of tl 
It is much valued by the owners, as giving a certain character building was asked, and the name of the owner and of t 
that connects the new with the old, and which was never over- architect and the builder, and she requested admittance, whic 
looked by the architect, who brought the house into wonderful was not refused her. On entering she looked round the hall, an 
unison with its old surroundings. then said suddenly, ‘* This house will be burnt.down, and in less 
I said that Clouds house was romantic as the subject oi than three years.” With these words she went out at the door, ani 
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a modern pr 
phecy already 
fulfilled. The 
circumstance 

under which th 
curious predicti: 

was made, thou: 

very widel 
known, have : 
never, I thin 
before been t 
in print. It w 
in the month 5 
May, 1885, tie E 
fifth year of tl 
building of t 
house, when t! 
workmen wet 
returning fro 
their dinner, th t 
a woman dresss 
in black, tall, ard 
with the appea - 
ance of being 4 
lady, came to tl 
west door leadi1 
into the great 
ball, She hal 
been notice 
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though followed and looked af:cr, could not again be found, nor 
was anything seen or known of her from that time forth. The house 
was burnt to the ground on January 6th, 1889. It was rebuilt 
and reoccupied within three years of its destruction, on the exact 
lines of the original plan. WILFRID ScAWEN BLunr. 


THE BEE AND ... 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


A WILTSHIRE DIALOGUE BETWEEN Two COTTAGE MAIDENS 


CARRY: Why, Fanny! I be pleased to see thee! 

Do seem like months since I’ve been wi’ thee. 
Come in, my dear, and sit ye down, 

You look so peart’s a new half-crown. 

Well, Carry, how are vou, my dear? 

And you look smiling, and so fair! 

O, that’s new you've got on, my girl; 

I wish my hair had got vour curl. 





But I can’t stop too long to-.lay, 

lor mother told me not to stay. 

She said, as I'd my “afternoon,” 

That she would like me back home soon. 
Well, how are vou sin’ I’ve been gone? 
Why, beant vou dull here all alone? 

O, dear! O, dear! What sl.ould I do 

If I had got to do as vou? 

Keep home for father and for brothers, 
Take all the trouble same as mothers, 
And clean the floors and cook the food— 
O! my dear Carry, vou ave goo. 

1] know I would’ change wi’ several. 
Why don’t you take a place as “general”? 
Of course the days are rather rough, 

But you can say you've had enough, 
And slur the work and make a scurry, 
And say you're always in a hurry, 

With this to do, and that to follow, 

And here a call, and there a holloa. 

So then you say (for that’s the card), 
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“You must have help; the work's too hard.” 
I vow ’tis far the wiser plan-— 

The difference now that we've got Ann! 

O, Fanny! sure it tidden right 

To talk so keerless and so light. 

3eant, Carry, that I mean [ shirk, . 

But it just helps, look, with the work ; 

And sometimes—well now, like to-day— 

She does my work while I’in away. 

I’m vexed to hear you talk like this, 

Making an aim of idleness— 

As if the only thought of work 

Was how little to do, and how much to shirk. 
Why, Fanny, don’t you know, my dear, 
We all of us must work down here? 

And beant because we’re ordered to, 

But what we know we ought to do. 

My Granny often used to say, 

“While you are young don’t waste a day, 
And come the season you are old 

You'll find your voung days marked in gold 


” 
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Of course, that's very good advice ; 

But holidays are very nice ; : 

And since there’s one to do your work, 

I don’t see why you should’n shirk. ... . 





That’s just where you don't understand. 

A willing heart’s a willing hand, 

And mother often used to say, 

‘*If you should ever go away 

And leave the home where you were bred 
To earn an honest board and bed, 

Don’t learn those good-for-nothing tricks 
That only leave you in a fix ; 

Shun careless ways and mend your clothes, 
And then,” she’d say, ‘* you may suppose 
There won’t be no one to cast blame on ’ee 
And none as love ’ee to be ’shamed on ’ee. 


” 


O dear, you drive me out 0’ patience 
With all your wonderful relations! 

A mother who says this and that, 

And gran’mer who's got something pat, 
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Who’s taught vou all vour careful wavs, Ianny: 
And how to spend your useful days. 

How ever you do mind such things! 

They’d leave iy head same’s they'd got wings. 
But lock, ’tis best to keep one tidy 

Than careless in one’s ways and “slidy.” 

And it’s no good your saying ‘‘ No,” 

For I’m quite certain that ’tis so. 


CaRRyY: 


But surely, Carry, you're not talking 
You'd sooner work than go out walking? 
Well, no, not that, ye silly Fanny, 

But each has got a time; and Granny . . 
O dear, dear, dear, I’m fairly sick on’t! 
And your old Grauny, why you're crazed on’t! 
I can’t so much’s put in my nose 

To pass the day, or show iny clothes 
Than there! you draw down such a face 
And make it out a serious case. 

Why don’t you hold a school’as teacher ? 
I would, an I were such a preacher! 


CARRY: 


I didn’t mean, my dear, to lecture. 

But O! your mother, don’t she ’spect yer? 
I thought I heard you say as how 

You could’n stop to talk, just now? 


FANNY: 


Well, I must just put up wi’ a scold. 
And there! I’m sure when I am old 

I won’t lead young folk such a life 

As others just to breed a strife. 

It seems in one way and another 

Iolk interfere and fuss and bother, 

And no one thinks the other's right, 
And all’s a bickering and a fight. 

If one thinks so, he’s not content 

‘lo let the other go his bent. 

O no! but he must up and struggle 
And brirg the whole thing to a muggle 
With “ LVon't do that” and ‘Youre wrong there” 
And “Jf / were you.” Well, I declare 
It would be much better for us all 

If no one interfered at all! 


CARRY: 


And this, I take it’s, at your mother? 
I can’t help laughing at your bother! 
Fanny, to go and make a stir 

And raise your wisdom against her. 

I think old people see so clear! 

I never knew un interfere, 

And I regret a anany times . < . 


FANNY: 


CARRY: 


O! old folk with their saws and rhymes, 
I’m sure, and I’ve a often said, 

Most would be glad when they be dead. 
So cross, and full of aches and ire, 
Grumbling, and taking up the fire... 
O Fanny! You ‘most make ime shiver! 
Your heart must be so cold’s the river 

To speak of old folk in such tones, 

Old folk wi’ weary hearts and bones 
Who’ve gone through so much care and strife 
And all the sorriments of life. 

To speak like ¢hat . 

I should’n have said it; there, I know it; 
But what’s out and said, vou can’t undo it. 


3ut O my dear . such things . .. how can ’ee? 
I would’n ha’ thought it of ’ee, Fanny. 


FANNY: 


I’ve said I’m sorry for it—there— 

Now do forget it, there’s a dear. 

I know my thoughts should go in clogs, 
They're out s’'quick, why! just like frogs. 
That’s it. And look, it’s more than trick, 
Fanny, you be so terrible quick. 

To meet life how will you be able? 
D’hurt me to see you so unstable. 


Well now, I think you might be quict, 
Making such a fuss and such a riot! 
I’ve said a score o’ times, I’m sorry, 
And now /¢hat beant sufficient for ’ee! 


I didn’t mean to seem so cross; CARRY : 


But some day when you've had a loss, 

Fanny, such words will turn like spears, 

And they won't melt for all your tears. 

But now, sit down, and tell me whether . . . 


O! I've a hat with such a feather! 

I bought it there, that is the shape, 
And trimmed un up to match my cape. 
I tell ’ee it do make folk stare! 
Specially when I’ve curled my hair. 
And that reminds me, Fanny, sure, 

I noticed that fine cape o’ your! 
Whatever made ye buy it, so gay? 

And in that shower yesterday ! 
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Why? ’Cause I can’t stand browns and greys. 
Do we have nought but stormy days? 


And don’t you faney pink . and crimson ? 
You are a strange girl, Caroline Sim’son. 


Beant I don’t like un well enough, 

But not when I do buy my stuff, 

As soon as I be in the shop 

To pick a skirt, or choose a top. 

I takes un up and feels the grain 

To see if it ’ull stan’ the rain. 

It’s not I don’t like braid and jet, 

Sut there! they’re nothing when thev’re wet. 


I take it as a mighty blessing 

I see no weather when I’m dressing ; 

For me, my skies are always blue 

Ceppen, of course, when I’m wet through. 


That’s it, and where’s the gool o’ buying 
A stuff that wets and spoils in drying ? 
No. Take my word for’t browns and greys 
Look neatest on the stormy days. 


Well, if you’re not going in for show 

You'll never have a lover. No, 

No more you won't, and take my word for’t 
They likes to see maids neat and dressed smart, 
With here and there a frill or two, 

A bit of lace, or bow of blue. 


And there you go, up in a minit, 

As fiery’s if I were agin it! 

Of course I like to look my best 

And trim and neat and pretty drest; 
But not to make the lovers follow. 

T’ll not stand on a hill and holloa 
And put up feathers in my hat 

To make un say “ Why, look at that!”’ 
And trapse adown the village street 
To see how many folk I meet! 
There’s better things than that, I'm sure, 
And I'd not choose to have a score 
Of lovers just to loaf and gape 

At pretty shawl, or hat, or cape. 


Dear sakes! Well, vou’re a strange girl, Carry. 


Do you mean you don't think to marry ? 


And be you, Fanny, so afraid, 

My dear, of biding an old maid, 

That vouw’ll do anything to catch 

A husband, just to make a match ? 

It’s you will find, I fear, some day 

The ones that liked to see you gay 

And dressed up fine and full or chattez, 
As husbands are a different matter. 
They’re not the ones to be so cheery 
When you are overworked and weary. 
They'll want their dinner warm and cosy, 
The children tidy, clean, and rosy. 
There'll be no hats to be admired 

When they come home from work and tired. 
No, no! You wait till your sweetheart 
Do love you for your kindly heart 

And clever hands and cheerful ways, 
Then you may trust to what he says. 


Well, if youw’re done, I think I’m going. 
Mother will have her something saying, 
And I suppose I must sit through 
Another sermon—number two. . . . 

I wish, my dear, that I could be 

The more like you, or vou like me. 
Then I'd be sensible and stiff, 

And we should never have a tiff. 

Or you’d buy pretty shawls and capes, 
And join in all my scolds and scrapes. 
Well, next time that we meet to chatter 
We'll have a lovely din and clatter. 

But let the talk be more my choosing; 
I warrant ’twill be more amusing. 


And now she’s gone, I’m almost sad 

To think how sharp a talk we’ve had. 

For since we played adown the street 

Ve’ve always loved to chat and meet; 

But somehow, since we’re maidens growed, 

We seem to tread a different road. 

She holds her cares as lightly new 

As gossamers their thread of dew, 

And takes her joys with less of thinking 

Than fowls look upward after drinking. 

She has a gayer time than me, 

Yet I can’t do the same as she. 

No, we sball look with even eyes 

When Bees keep house with Butterflies. 
PAMELA TENNANT. 
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MIDDLETON'S HUNTERS. 
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IRDSALL, the seat of Lord Middleton, has long been 
noted as a home of hunter sires. The late Lord 
Middleton began breeding at \Wollaton, near Notting- 
ham, about fifty years ago. He had then in his 
possession the famous Sands mare, so called because 

of her winning a race on the Scarborough sands; she 
became the dam of many first-class hunters. _ Wollaton proved 
a good place for breeding and rearing young stock, but in some 
respects was very inconvenient, as all the four year olds had to be 
sent to Birdsall to be made and hunted. So, after a few years, 
the stud was removed to North Grimston, about three miles from 
the present site, and remained there up to the late Lord’s death. 
The present Lord Middleton moved the whole stud to where it 
now is, about a mile from Birdsall House. The situation of 
Birdsall is eminently well suited to favour the breeding of 
hunters. It is surrounded on all sides by excellent paddocks, 
it is sheltered from the storms by woods and hills, and—a great 
essenuial in this 
business-—it _pos- 
sesses a plentiful 
supply of water. 
Thus the 
horses have every 
natural conveni- 
ence that could be 
desired, and as in 
addition they 
receive all the 
attention that 
human ingenuity 
can devise, it is 
not wondertul that 
they should be so 
successful. Lord 
Middleton has had 
excellent housing 
arrangements 
made for them. 
The buildings 
consist of two 
covered yards,each 
divided into four 
roomy boxes for 
the stallions and 
brood mares, and 
in addition 
there is plenty 
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the young ones that are being broken. The first two stallions 
that stood at Wollaton were Bonny Morn, by Chanticleer, 
and Elcot. Others were Barbarian, Fingal, by Mountain Deer, 
Morocco, by King Tom, Ploughboy, Mcivor, and False Alarm. 
These all at one time or another were at Birdsall. Of them 
Morocco proved himself the best sire, and for many years he 
filled the hunt stables with horses that could not be beaten. 
His mares proved equally good when relegated to the stud, and 
nearly all the good mares of the day, as well as the hunters, trace 
back to this grand sire. Among the first sires to be quartered 
at Birdsall were Happy Land, Peppermint, King Harold, and 
Scotch Fiddle. Escamillo, by Pero Gomez, Spectre Lord, by 
Speculum, and Gordon, a son of Hermit, were also quartered here. 
The last-mentioned horse proved himself the equal, or nearly so, 
of Morocco as a hunter sire, the crossing of Gordon on Morocco 
mares producing specially good hunters, and a great many of 
the brood mares are so bred. Among Morocco’s progeny to be 
seen just now are 
Waterhen, Bees- 
wing, The Ruff, 
The Reeve, Larky, 
Despot, Beetroot, 
Firelight, Lady- 
like, Bitula, and 
Holly-bough. 
They are all the 
same type of 
animal, long and 
low; not looking 
their size a _ bit, 
but showing 
tremendous bone 
and quarters. In 
addition to being so 
good after hounds 
they have dis- 
tinguished them- 
selves in the show- 
ring. Amongst 
their many suc- 
cesses was that at 
the Harrogate 
Show of the York- 
shire Agricultural 
Association in 
1897. There they 
carried off all the 
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for colts and fillies under four years old, and two champion- 
ships were among their trophies. After the general parade, 
King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, asked for a 
special parade of Gordon’s stock. Of late years Hindley 
and Ballymore have left a good stock behind them, and of 
the present sires Red Eagle has been longest at Birdsall. 
He has been the winner of four King’s Premiums, and 
was the sire of Red Cloud, last year’s champion. Another 
sire at Birdsall is Wales, by Belgrave out of Victoria, a 
chestnut, standing 16h. rin. He hasa fine action, and has 
won many races, chiefly in Ireland. He has carried off 
two King’s Premiums, and intwosuccessive years has been 
first at the Yorkshire Show. Cardonald, by Carronald out 
of Ingonda, stands 15h. 33in., with plenty of bone, and, 
like Wales, is the winner of the King’s Premium, and was 
firstat the Yorkshire Show. The lastsireis The Dempster, 
by King Ebor out of Bedlam Bells, a four year old, stand- 
ing 16h. rin. He has very fine action, and is a most 
promising young sire. Up toa short time ago no fewer 
than twenty-five brood mares were kept, but the number 
has recently been reduced to sixteen. They are chiefly 
Gordon mares. They have most of them been mated with 
Red Eagle, and the stock showsgreat promise. The seven 
four year olds bred on these lines shape like being good 
hunters. A great many of the mares are thorough-bred, 
and those that are not in the Stud Book trace back for 
more than eighty years without a half-bred stain on their 
pedigree. They can all hold their own in the show- 
yard and hunting-field against every comer. This year 
at the Royal Show in Londen two Gordon mares, 
Ladylike and Sympathy, won the first and champion- 
ship and second prizes respectively in the mare and 
foal class. 

There are on the farm nearly seventy foals, 
yearlings, two, three, and four year olds. They are 
all turned out in the paddocks, or on the Wold, during 
summer. In the winter they run out most of the 
day and come up in the covered yards at night. In the 
summer the three year olds are broken, ridden, and 
taught to jump. ‘They are turned away again for the 
winter, and brought up the following August to be 
hunied from the stud farm all the winter. They go 
into the hunt stables the following season when five 
off, thus keeping a regular supply of good hunters 
coming on for the hunt servants. Besides the hunters 
there are several Scotch pony mares bred at Apple- 
cross in Ross-shire. These mares were mated with 
the Arab, and latterly with the thorough-bred stallions, 
and produce good sound hardy ponies, which are used 
as hacks and cub-hunters. 

The illustrations we have chosen are typical of the 
stud. Most of our readers will, we think, like the colt 
by Red Eagle out of Scornful. He is a chestnut with a 
white star. It ought to be mentioned that the grey filly 
by Scots Guard out of Madame Mojesca is a Gordon, 
and was taken after a morning’s cub-hunting. She isa 
first-rate specimen of the “‘ gay Gordons.” We should 
have liked to have shown also the thorough-bred Lady- 
like, who is by Gordon out of Laverock. Last season Copyright BY RED EAGLE OUT OF SCORNFUL, “COUNTRY LIFE." 
she had a foal to Red Eagle, and at the Royal Show in 
1904 commanded very general admiration, and was first 
and champion. But the pictures speak for themselves. 

From this rapid review of the stables at Birdsall it 
will be abundantly evident why Lord Middleton is so 
popular a figure in the agricultural world, and so 
extremely well fitted to fill the onerous post of 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society. What- 
ever is done at Birdsall is done in the most thorough- 
going style, and, as we have seen, horse-breeding is 
something more than a tradition. The Yorkshire 
Tyke since time immemorial has always had a warm 
place in his heart for a good nag, and where the love 
of a good nag is, you may always find appreciation of 
a thorough-bred and for those who increase our stock 
of them. Lord Middleton has done this in a very 
marked degree. He is not himself addicted to hunting 
with the enthusiasm of the county; but, as we have 
shown on a previous occasion, he keeps a magnificent 
pack of hounds and has bred hunters on a large and 
important scale. Moreover, a feature of the Birdsall 
horses is that they have a special character of their 
own. No breeder of shorthorn cattle has been more 
careful to develop type in these animals than has 
Lord Middleton been to produce type in his horses. 
The famous ‘‘Gordons ” form an excellent illustration 
ofthis peculiarity. A connoisseur in horse-flesh would 
recognise them almost anywhere, and’ seldom has the 
impressiveness of the sire been more absolutely 
demonstrated than in the case of the progeny of this 
remarkable stallion. Copyright LADY BIRD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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In all this, Lord Middleton is 
se!ting a very fine example to his 
brother landlords. We say landlords 
advisedly, because it is our opinion, 
frequently expressed in these columns, 
that a farmer is seldom well advised 
to take to the breeding of thorough- 
breds. The thorough-bred is of little 
use on a farm, and is in a fair way to 
“‘eat its head off”’ before the time of sale 
arrives, whereas a good draught horse 
works for his feed the whole of the time. 
But the owner of land is in a different 
position, and it is well that he should do 
something to counteract the tendency of 
racing owners to breed mere machines 
for running, animals calculated — to 
make an extraordinary sprint for a few 
hundred yards, but that have not the 
stamina which would make thema valu- 
able asset in the country’s belongings. 
But a good hunier must from tbe very 
nature of the case be a stout and 
plucky animal. Often enough he drags 
a coach ail summer, and carries a new 
owner to hounds during the hunting 
months. Of course this is not so with 
horses of Lord Middleton, but, never- 
theless, that is the type aimed at, and 
no one in England has been more 
successful in realising his ideals in this 
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stud is one that will well repay a visit 
on the part of any judge of horseflesh, and still more on the part 
of those who like to see a model and well-managed estate. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS has attained a position 
in which anything he writes is sure to command 
attention, and the latest of his poems, whatever may 
be the ultimate decision as to its merits, is, at least, 
a very striking piece of work. The Sin of David 

(Macmillan) is a title that perhaps gives too obvious a clue to the 
story. The author has taken the Biblical tale of David and 
Bathsheba, and given it a setting in the Puritan army during the 
wars of the Commonwealth. We may say at once, that although 
the poem is dramatic in form and written in dialogue, it is 
essentially epic in nature; the plot, in fact, would have done 
excellently well for a novel of the old three-decker type. But the 
quality that we expect in a dramatic author is entirely absent. Here 
is none of the ‘‘ variousness,” the interplay of character upon 
character, the rendering of individualities, which we look for in 
drama. .Again, we regret that Mr. Stephen Phillips has 
succumbed to the fashion set by Henrik Ibsen of writing long 
scenic directions, which are not done with the business-like 
brevity to which Shakespeare has accustomed us, but are clothed 
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in the choicest literary English of the poets. As an example 
we might give this, which is only a bit out of close on two 
pages of scenic direction : 

** Ratcliffe retires bowing his head. As the woman crosses back to the 
coor on the left, she is met by a nurse, who, with whispers, gives her an 
empty phial. The woman goes out with this by the door on the right, the 
nurse remaining at the other door, and listening. She ‘then starts and 
hurries inward, The woman returns with the phial, and is met by the 
doctor, issuing from door on left. He has a glass, and holding the phial 
to the light, pours some of it out carefully drop by glimmering drop.” 

‘* Drop by glimmering drop” is an extraordinary touch to occur 
where it does. In the same rubric we are told that one of the 
characters “draws the woman into the middle of the room and 
points to window, while a noise of hoofs is heard approaching 
and ceases outside.” This is the mere trickery of playwriting, 
and it makes us all the more disappointed when we look in vain 
for the genuine stuff. A brief analysis of the plot will help the 
reader to understand what we mean. One of the Puritan leaders 
is married to an exquisitely beautiful woman, who, according to her 
own account, consented to be his wife because of the kindness he 
had showered upon her. She does not love him, however, and this 
is quite in the style of the introspective modern novelist. A greater 
leader than he appears, and proves himself to be an absolute 
Puritan of Puritans, by condemning to death a man who had 
wronged a maid. The culprit himself appears several times on 
the scene, and here was the opportunity of the great dramatist, 
who is never content with his principai 
personages, but gives force and character 
even to the subordinates. We may 
quote the condemnation scene in proof 
of what we say: 
** Mardyke. Bring in Lieutenant Joyce. 
Enter Joyce, guarded 
Lisle. Lieutenant, for the sake of that high 
cause 
For which we are embattied, and which 
thou 
Hast stained, I sentence thee forthwith 
to death, 
Joyce. Death! 
Lisle. To a soldier ‘tis a little thing. 
Joyce. I do not count death as a little thing. 
I cannot go out of the warm sunshine 
Easily ; yet I am a gentleman 
And I can die. 


Lisle. Hast anything to say ? 
Joyce. Thou who so lightly dealest death 
to me, 


Be thou then very sure of thine own 
soul!” 


To say that the condemned -lieu- 
tenant is a little wooden is certainly 
not to exaggerate, and the episode, at 
any rate, is most unskilfully worked 
out as *“‘a sudden sound of musketry 
is heard without,’’ and that is the end 
of him quite early in the volume. Of 
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his moral, as it were, with a steam crane. Lisle, who sentenced 
the lieutenant to death, is one who is described as “‘ despising the 
lure of courtier or of priest,’ and one who has been nursed in 
foreign battle, and is in every way a great soldier, yet he is no 
long time within the castle before he begins addressing the wife 
of his host in these terms: 
‘*When I spurred hither, all on fire for God, 
Then did I gallop into human flame. 
Cold I had lived, pure, narrow, temperate, 
A girded swordsman pressing to the mark. 
So rode I through that gate. Then suddenly 
Thy beauty like a tempest fell on me ; 
And in one moment was I rent and riven. 
Stunned is my life; I wander and I grope. 
My voice in the council falters, in mid-act 
This lifted arm falls at thy floating face. 
They waver like to mist, the ranks of war, 
They waver and fade ; he fades, the arméd man, 
And spurring armies in a vision clash. 
Or would I pray and upward fling my hands ? 
To thee I pray, thee, thee, with cries beseeching. 
I am lost, lost! 
Miriam. O, I would be to thee 
As gentle as the grass above the dead ; 
And have I been but darkness, and a sword ?” 
Is this spoken in the character of a Puritan general or no? We 
think not. Human frailty was as common to the generals of 
Oliver as it had been to the celebrated Psalmist ; but the speech 
we have quoted is more like that of a neurotic gentleman of the 
dawning twentieth century than of a rough soldier of the Common- 
wealth; and the woman’s immediate and abject surrender, 
though conceivable under certain circumstances, is not natural 
in the volume before us, where no indication is given of that 
struggle between natural impulse and human training which 
must have taken place in such a woman’s mind. Indeed, 
throughout the book, what strikes us most is the absence of 
subtlety alike in the character drawing and in the situation. 
Everything is invented, nothing is truly imagined, and then this 
defect is accentuated by the fact that everybody in the play uses 
the same sonorous language. If Mr. Phillips could forget his 
fine English and go direct to the heat and passion of life, he 
would succeed more admirably than he has done. Even in the 
one lyric which he has introduced there 1s not the delicacy of 
thought and workmanship which we might have expected. We 
quote it to show that here again the poet has conceived but 
not brought forth : 
** Red skies above a level land, 
And thoughts of thee; 
Sinking sun on reedy strand, 
And alder tree. 
Only the heron sailing home 
With heavy flight ! 
Ocean afar in silent foam, 
And coming night ! 
Dwindling day and drowsing birds, 
O my child! 
Dimness and returning herds, 
Memory wild.” 


If anyone will take the ultimate line in each stanza, he will feel 
for himself the lack of finish in all this. ‘And alder tree” in 
the first is a little excursus into the bathos; ‘And coming night”’ 
in the second one is feeble; while the ‘‘ Memory wild” of the 
last has no raison d’étre whatever, except that something has to 
rhyme with *O my child.” However, to go on with the story, 
Lisle puts the husband in the forefront of a foriorn hope, and in 
vain we wish that Mr. Phillips knew the value of the unex- 
pected. As the lieutenant was condemned to die and he died, so 
Mardyke is sent to death and meets it. Nothing unexpected 
here, no complication, no subtlety. Moreover, the murderer was 
going to marry the woman and he does marry her. Remorse 
has to overtake him and it does overtake him, but not till four 
years have elapsed and the pair are rejoicing in a little child 
which has been born to them. It sickens and dies, and this, 
according to our poet, is retribution. It melts the heart of the 
husband, who for the first time confesses to his wife that he had 
sent the other man to his grave, whereupon the wife breaks forth 
thus in a scene that is perhaps intended to be the strongest in the 
volume, although for our part we feel that it lacks reticence. “A 
woman’s face would be the thundercloud under such circum- 
stances that told of her inward woe, and the occasional lightning 
flash would be the winged and bitter word that would escape 
her lips. 


“ Miriam: Ah! will you speak of beauty at this moment ? 


This beauty ! And my boy so close and cold, 

I sicken through all my body. Then these eyes 
That still shine, and these lips that dare to speak, 
This bosom, very snow from hills of Hell, 

This flesh which still I wear, whispered you on ? 
This body was the bait then and the lure 

That woo’d you to that murder—and, my God, 
This—this conceived my darling! Dead is he? 
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When was he ever otherwise than dead ? 
As soon as quickened, sentenced, judged already, 
Long, long ere he was born, 
Lisle : I, I alone 
Am stained. 
Miriam (in frenzy) : Vl mar this body—loose your hol]. 
Grasp not my wrists—this poison-tree Pil cleave. 
Lisle : On me thy fury! Me! Tere is thy aim! 
I only have sinned! 
Miriam (with gradual caim) : Yet this did lure thee on. 
Now on the wild night-festival of sense 
The spirit morning dawneth—or is ’t perhaps 
Mercly the drunkard’s morning penitence— 
A misery matutinal? All our marriage 
Had from the first this taint on it. No more 
We'll meet, nor ever touch hands, nor for a moment 
Giance in each other’s eyes, for here I see 
God’s finger fallen. 
CW th a certain weary sweetness. ) 
Hulbert—‘t is past, 
My wrath with thee—but let us fly each other 
Between, an angel stands with flaming sword, 
And at his feet the body of our babe.” 
But the husband rises to the occasion, and in most rhetorical 
pathos shows that the death of the child is the beginning of the 
new spiritual marriage, and it ends in this way: 
SS Listes Dear, in a deeper union are we bounl 
Than by the earthly touch of him, or voice 
Human, or little laughters in the sun. 
We by bereavement henceforth are betrothe.l, 
Folded by aspirations unfulnlled, 
And clasped by irrecoverable dreams : 
(She falls with a cry on his heart, where he holds her fast.) 
Last, by one hope more deep than certainty, 
That though the child shall not return to us, 
Yet shall we two together go to him. 
Miriam, (Slowly taking his hand to lead him.) 
Will you come in with me to look at him ? 
(Exeunt slowly, with bowed heads. )” 
What shall we say in conclusion? We have tried fairly to 
analyse the work, and instead of imposing our judgment on 
our readers, we have left them to form their own opinion. 


OPER FIELD & FURROW. 


IRBY GATE becomes each year more and more of a conventional 
expression for the beginning of the season, Nearly all the most 
regular followers of the Belvoir, Quorn, and Cottesmore have 
been hunting steadily for a month past. There is nowadays no 
great change from October to November's hunting. The reason, 
I think, for the change which is coming over the hunting season, 

and practically adding a month to it at the beginning, is the increase in the 
number of foxes. This has been an extraordinary fox year. The fine spring 
and summer have caused more cubs to be reared, while those that have come 
to maturity are stouter and stronger than usual. Curiously enough, the same 
influences that have made foxes strong and healthy have also favourably 
affected the young hounds, and, taking one pack with another, there has 
never been so good an entry as that of 1904. The leading. packs of 
Leicestershire I have seen at work, but I have taken the opportunity of 
looking over other less-known packs when I have had an opportunity, and it 
seems to me that most of the young hounds are of excellent quality this 
Vear,. 

: It is curious to note that the two runs of most note during the opening 
week took place on consecutive days and over nearly the same ground. If 
my readers will look at a hunting map, or, indeed, any correct map of 
Leicestershire, they will find that Billesdon, Moseley, Norton, and Houghton- 
on-the-Hill are at the four corners of a square tract of country. That 
district is all grass-covered, undulating ground, and almost everywhere the 
fences are stiff, yet practicable. There are within the limits four famoxs 
coverts, Billesdon Coplow, which includes Botany Bay, Norton Gorss, 
Noseley, and Rolleston Dingle. There is a fifth and more recent one near 
Tamborough Hill, which has proved attractive to foxes and seems to have 
led to the Billesdon foxes making excursions into Mr. Fernie’s country. This 
tract of country is one that carries a.burning scent when there is a ‘scent 
hereabouts at all, which is not always. At other times, except in the 
Ashlands Valley, over which hounds can generally hunt, the scent seems to 
me to fade quickly, and some fields round Noseley, fr example, occasionally 
have none at all. However, it so happened that on Thursday and Friday the 
country was caught just in the right humour, and there was a serving scent. 
On Thursday Mr. Fernie’s hounds started from Lord Churchill’s excellent 
covert at Rolleston Dingle—this has improved very much since the property 
came into the hands of its present owner. Hounds drove the fox so hard 
that he could not make Norton, which was probably his point, and after 
running the length of the Ashlands Valley, he turned for his life under 
Illston, and came back to Noscley Clump, and then, still working to the left, 
crossed the Rolleston pack fields to Skeffington, where his strength failed 
him. This was at times a very fast hunt, but the course followed by the fox, 
and the situation of the gates, favoured all in turn, and we were able to see 
something of hounds, and something, too, of the fun enjoyed by the faithful 
ones who rode the line. There is some truth in the reason a friend of mine 
gave for leaving this very country, *‘ The temptations and opportunities to 
shirk are so many, and become so pressing as one grows older. Depend upon 
it, when you know a country well it is time to move to another.” That, of 
course, implies two things—that you want to ride to hounds, and that you are 
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not one of those wise and happy persons who car make up their minds and 
go into and out of every field with the pack wherever such a course is possible. 
gut, at all events, it was a comparatively strange country to the members of 
the Quorn. The fox was found in Botany Bay, a covert once more to be 
trusted to find sport as of old. This is a very picturesque wood, small, but 
with strong undergrowth, and divided only by the high road from the 
Coplow. The fox was quickly out, with hounds close on his tracks, A 
hard-pressed fox cannot always make his point, and if this one had 
Norten in his mind he soon changed his views, and swung in a zigzag course 
first near to Billesdon village, then into the Ashlands Valley, and so back to 
Rolleston, with Skeffington Wood as his point; but perhaps even that was too 
far for him. Every fox in High Leicestersiire knows that he is welcome at 
Keythorpe, and there this hard-pressed one found refuge. There is always 
a kind of uncertainty about the fate of a fox that is so hard run as this. 
gut I think two very fast hunts and a steeplechase within twenty-four 
hours, all over the one small district, may be regarded as a 
record. So much, then, for the ‘‘ field,” now for the ‘‘ furrow.” 
I trust that the Warwickshire will not be offended if I take them for 
an example of the latter. But when hounds mect at Charlecote and 
run over the Leamington country, a certain amount of cold scenting 
plough is inevitable. Thus the horse for Warwickshire is a grass-country 
horse, a little stouter and a little cleverer than would be needed in the country 
of which I hove just been writing. The sport of the opening day was good 
(it is seldom otherwise with this pack), but not extraordinary. Indeed, so far 
as news of the opening days has reached me, the afternoon run with the 
Quorn must be put down as the best. The Pytchley, too, have found many 
foxes and little wire, but, as not seldom happens in this country at the 
beginning of the season, not very much scent. 

We have lost many famous fox-hunters during the past cub-hunting 
season: Mr. Rigden, the best woodland huntsman in England; Colonel 
Anstruther Thomson, who could hunt almost any pack over most countries, 
and showed sport equally good in the Atherstone, the Pytchley, and the Fife— 
no man handled more scratch packs than he, except ‘‘ Gentleman ” Smith of 
the Hambledon ; lastly, there is Mr. Merthyr Guest, who is one of the few 
men of our time who hunted a country for six days a week at his own expense. 
During sixteen years he mounted himself and his men on grey horses, and the 
way they crossed the Dorset vale shows that there is something in the old 
fancy that a grey hunter is generally a good one. Mr. Guest always hunted 
his own hounds on two days in the week, and liked a mixed pack of dogs and 
bitches. They were a very keen and killing pack. Mr. Guest was a bold 
rider, koth in his early days, when he hunted a good deal in Leicestershire, 
and later, when he was Master of the B.V.H. He was always very popular 
with the farmers. An enthusiastic lover of hounds, if he had a fault it was 
that he did not speak to them quite enough. He liked hounds to do their 
work themselves, but I think, perhaps, those hounds show the best sport 
who are working for their Master. A hovnd’s affection for a sympathetic 
huntsman is very great, and when we talk and write of leaving hounds to 
themselves it is necessary to recollect that a hound works not for himself— 
we have removed the necessity that drove his ancestors to the chase 
but for his acknowledged master and friend. I am far from being 
an advocate for too much interference with the pack, and have often pleaded 
for patience; but a hunt is a partnership between the wit of the man and 
the instinct of the hounds, and both partners should do their share of the 





work, It was with great regret that Mr. Guest <tave up the Blackmore 
Vale, but even before his resignation his health was far from good, X. 


OLIV E-GROWING _. : 
IN LIGURIA 


MONG the many kinds of trees that grow on the north- 
western coast of Italy, the olive is by far the most 
conspicuous and widely spread. All along the Riviera 
di Pouente, from Ventimiglia to Genoa, the low-lying 
hills extending between the sea and the range of 

mountains which form the watershed cf Liguria and Piedmont 
are covered with this beautiful tree in all its varying stages 
of growth. Young plantations nestle round little sanctuaries up 
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THE INNER COURT OF AN OLIVE MILL. 


the valleys, thick groves cluster round the slopes of Coldirodh, 
encircle ruined Bussana, and descend in graceful clumps almost to 
the water’s edge at the headland near Albenga. In one spot a 
cattle market goes on under the trees, the beasts and their 
drivers scattered along the terraces at different levels, while 
a chaffering group of peasants lengthily vociferate over prices. 
Further on, coarse canvas cloths are spread out on the short dry 
grass, and girls and women, kneeling and crouching, busily gather 
up the olives falling thickly around them. Above, in the 
branches, stand the men, lightly tapping the twigs with long reeds 
to bring down the fruit. Both operations have, to a certainty, 
been performed in exactly the same manner for many centuries. 

Even the most unobservant traveller, as he walks among 
olive-yards, cannot fail to notice a diversity in the appearance of 
the trees; the erect branches of some are contrasted with the 
drooping growth of other kinds. At the time of the ripe fruit 
he sees a variety in the colour of the olives, which graduate 
from blue to a reddish purple and almost black hue. The fruit 
also varies much in size and shape; but all these facts are 
not surprising when we learn that in Italy some 300 different 
kinds of olives are cultivated. It would seem that Liguria was 
the latest province in Italy to introduce the culture of the olive, 
a fact which is all the more interesting considering the very 
extensive regions in this district now covered with it, and the 
consequently important manufacture of the oil. 

I have endeavoured, for those readers 
interested in this tree, to give a short description 
of its growth and cultivation, in the hope also 
that the present slight sketch may be of use 
to other travellers in this beautiful country. 
Although the olive grows wild in some parts 
of Italy, the trees on the whole remain small in 
size, while the fruit ripens late and is of a poor 
quality. There are several methods of propaga- 
tion—by taking cuttings or slips, from seed, from 
suckers, by shoots from the parent trunk—each 
having some advantages. In the opinion of 
erowers generally the propagation by seed is the 
most advisable, the plants so raised becoming 
more hardy and fitter to resist the effects of cold, 
heat, and the various diseases to which olives are 
subject; they are also more productive, and 
attain a higher age than plants grown in other 
ways. The tree sprung from seed will, as arule, 
moreover, be handsome and symmetrical in 
shape. Thus, plenty of compensation will be 
1ound for the troublesome work of sowing and 
the tardy growth of seedlings. 

For obtaining the seeds, trees of mature and 
vigorous growth should be selected, and only the 
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finest fruit from these taken in March or April. The largest kernels 
are then picked out and put into a wash of some alkaline pre- 
paration, having been previously stripped of their pulp; tue alkaline 
bath serves to remove the oil still adhering to the kernels. Some 
olive growers simply put the kernels into powdered lime or lime- 
water, with the same result. For autumn sowing, the kernels, 
after being divested of the pulp, are kept in sand, but if the seed 
is to be sown the same spring, the sowing should take place 
immediately. As a last operation, the kernels must be carefully 
opened, without, however, extracting the seed from its outer 
shell; a mortar is sometimes employed for this purpose, or the 
cernels may be more accurately opened by means of a small 
vair of nut-crackers. 

The period of germination of the seed varies; under certain 
iavourable conditions, when it has been sown in spring, it has 
been known to ripen as early as July or August, whereas it 
irequently also happens that two years elapse betore there is the 
least sign of seed. Growers and agricultural chemists are 
continually employed in experiments for attaining the earliest 
possible germination compatible with healthy development in 
the later plant. It is interesting to observe the social gradations 
«mong some of the experimentalists, as it shows how wide- 
1eaching in Italy is the interest in olive cultivation. 

The bed for receiving the seed—I am supposing that this 
las been sown in spring—must be carefully prepared some 
nionths previously. In addition to the soil being thoroughly 
well dug up and sifted, a seed-bed requires manuring copiously, 
efter which, time having been allowed for the manure to 
penetrate, the soil is again worked up with the hoe, and the 
{arrows drawn. The distance between the seeds should not be 
less than 1Jin. or 2in. Although the preference has been given 
to sowing, a paper on olive growing must not pass over the 
other methods of propagation, about which I may be allowed to 
cay a few words. Cuttings, for the facility with which they are 
obtained, are very largely adopted for propagation; the fact that 
trees are but slightly disfigured by this method gives it an 
especial merit. It should be borne in mind that cuttings, on 
being planted out, must be given the same aspect as the tree 
from which they were taken. Their subsequent growth depends 
much on the care given to them in the early stages; thus, for 
instance, the end remaining exposed to the air should be 
plastered over with glue, and, a most essential measure, which 
the able-fingered Italian husbandman practises in the neatest way, 
the holes for receiving the cuttings must be absolutely vertical. 

The most rapid means of propagation is by suckers, which 
spring up round the base of the olive, and from the large roots. 
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When these are numerous, they naturally tend to weaken th> 


tree, and must be removed for the greater part; the remainder 
should be covered well with earth at their juncture with the 
wood, and left to grow till the following year, when they are 
transplanted to the nursery. As a matter of course, the finest 
suckers only are left on the tree for propagation. It is advisable 
in certain cases to propagate from the wild olive itself, and when 
this is resorted to very healthy trees are usually obtained; the 
conditions for this most natural method are very simple, provided 
the trees can be protected from cattle. After the young plants 
have attained a sufficient size, if they appear vigorous, they 
should be removed to the plantation ior further development 
before the operation of grafting takes place, 

Although the olive may seem, to a superticial observer, to 
be little influenced by the nature of the soil, growing, as it 
frequently does, with a large portion of its roots exposed, some- 
times twisted and contorted to an extraordinary degree, yet the 
importance of situation and soil is by no means slight, as is 
shown by the results both in quantity of the fruit and quality of 
the oil. Some degree of freshness in the soil is conducive to the 
growth of the tree, but extreme damp hinders it. The most 
suitable soil is the porous and light calcareous; a flinty clay s 
also good, but the former, on account of its lightness, is admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of the olive, as it enables it to strike 
deep roots and gives free play to its development. A heavy non- 
porous soil is always injurious; instances have been known in 
which young healthy plants, coming into a heavier soil, have 
completely withered in a very short time. The situation of the 
tree should be carefully studied, as it is never a matter of 
indifference, while in the case of cuttings, as 1 have mentioned, 
it is a primary condition of prosperity. In the coldest regions 
in which olives vegetate, they should invariably be given a 
southern aspect ; in warmer parts they may be planted east and 
north. An easterly aspect is often favourable to trees grown in 
colder parts of the country, as long as they are not exposed much 
to the wind. , 

Olives grown in the plain are often flourishing in appearance, 
but seldom yield as good oil as the trees cultivated on the hills ; 
the wood is also less durable. The trees producing the best oil 
are those grown at a medium height, about halfway up the hills; 
the topmost trees on the hills, from their exposed site, are short- 
lived, and not heid in much value. In conclusion, it should be said 
that plants raised from seed, as well as cuttings, suckers taken from 
the roots of grafted trees, and, as a matier of course, all wild olives 
intended for propagation, require grafting; cuttings taken above 
the graft remain an exception. AUGUSTA VON SCHNEIDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STOCKS AND LOCK-UP IN AN ESSEX 
VILLAGE. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘** Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—The last two generations have witnessed the 
disappearance of many of these grim old monuments 
to law and order. Within living memory the stocks 
at East Donyland were converted into a stile, and 
within the last dozen years or so a solid square lock-up 
in a Midland village, built of hewn stone, was taken 
down to make a wall. In such ways, as well as by 
natural decay and neglect, these ancient relics have 
disappeared, though, as the days of their actual use 
become more and more remote, their sentimental value 
increases, and the survivors are now usually looked after 
carefully. —P. C. 


A TYPICAL CONNEMARA CABIN. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountrrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—This typical Connemara cabin is to be found 
at a little place called Rosroe on the Killaries. As 
is usuai in Ireland, it is built of unmortared stones, 
and consists of a single room with earthen floor, a 
bed at one end—large wooden four-poster—and at 
the other a general dwelling - place for animals and 
hens. The turf fire never goes out, night and day, 
and, as the fumes of peat are very aseptic, this fact 
no doubt accounts for the absence of disease due to 
over - crowding. The constant fire aiso ensures a certain amount of 
ventilation even at night-time, when the medley of inhab tants are all closed 
up together. Here dwell the husband, wife, and children of all ages. It is 
wonderful how they do it, many will say, and so it is, Still, a very con- 
siderable experience of the Irish Celt convinces me that nothing can change 
his manner of life. Those now living in this uncleanly condition must 
continue, and the only hope of a change for the better lies in educating the 
children and by the increase of true scientific knowledge, and also by example. 
If there were more residents from whom the natives might learn how to live 
decently by a series of practical object-lessons on the spot, the desired change 
would be quicker in coming. The Irish peasant can be taught more by 





example than precept. He cannot be driven. Meanwhile, the peasant 
population is rapidly decreasing. In 1841 the population was nearly 
8,250,000, now it has dwindled to less than 4,500,000. and this year the 
cheap fares to America have still further given an impztus to the ebb tide. 
The number of deserted homesteads in Connemara is appalling. Surely the 
desolation of desolations has been reached, ani the state of domestic misery 
must now be on the turn for the better. Let us hope so. ‘‘ Only two 
things,” wrote the Poet Laureate a few years ago, ‘‘are needed to make 
Ireland the most attractive country in the world; a love of cleanliness, 
and a love of flowers. It is distre:sing to see cottage after cottage, 
from one end of the island to the other, without a creeper against its 
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walls, without a flower in its precincts,’ and his remarks are tru2. 

Connemara can grow flowers as can few other countries, Fuchsias flourish 

in the open air all the year round, and so do delicate myrtles and othe 

plants that are regularly taken in under glass in England. Yet the cottages 

are, as in that here portrayed, absolutely bare. The Irish Celt, unlike his 

ancient predecessor, is devoid of artistic feeling.—J. HIArRRis Srons, M.A. 
BRUSH AND CAMERA. 

[To 1rHeE Epiror oF **CountrY LIFE.”’} 
Sirk.-—Many of the readers of Country LIFE, and, 
at any rate, those who visited the Royal Academy 
this year, will be familiar with the very fine pictur2 
called *‘ Diana of the Uplands,” by the gifted artist 
whose death took place only a few weeks ago. 
The model was his wife. It may interest them to 
see the accompanying photograph from life, in 
which the subject is exactly similar, and to com- 
pare it with the painting. The materials in both 
are the same—a down country, a woman, and a 
couple of greyhounds on the leash—but in the treat- 
ment a wide difference is apparent. The painter has 
a great advantage over the photographer ; he gets his 
idea, perhaps, from a perfectly commonplace incident, 
but he brings to bear on it all the imagination, all 
the creative power of which he is master. He works 
at every detail, perhaps for months, until at last he 
achieves the perfection of balance and of colour 
before he shows his work to the eyes of the world. 
The photographer, on the other hand, is handicapped 
to a certain extent. He may have the artist’s eye for 
a picture, his mind may be equally open to the 
possibilities of an idea, but his finished work is an 
exact reproduction of the material he is working on. 
Ile has no need to exercise his imagination, and no 
opportunity of making use of what creative powers 
he may have. Nothing he can do can make any appreci- 
able difference to the picture that an exposure to the 
light of a fraction of a second has brought upon his 
plate. Yet the photographer has a grip of reality and 
is able to express movement by means of a technique not in the possession of 
any painter. His picture has its own definite and peculiar merits. —F. D. 

AN ATLANTIC WAVE ON THE CLARE COAST 
[To THE Eptror oF ‘** CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S:r,—An afternoon in early October, a mist of rain now and then, and with 
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it a gradually-rising wind from the south-west, whic] 
died down again as the rain appeared to drift away 
like fog. The point of Loop Head is about thiec 
miles away, and the Shannon here almost ope: 
sea, but to-day it is comparatively smooth. At th 
other side of the headland, a short mile across 
the Atlantic breaks on ‘‘the: north shore.” A_ lin 
of blue sea can be seen from here, beyond th 
cliffs, but to-day there is something more tha; 
usual. A great column like smoke rises aboy 
the cliff at one point, but it is’ not smok 
as it is repeated in greater volume at another 
point, and again and again great masses of sprey 
rise at least rooft. in the air. Such waves mut 
mean a great storm far out at sea, as there is ; 
wind to speak of. We hurry across the headlar 
by the road, longing to have a nearer view, 
intervals seeing masses of spray against the sk) 
line as the cliffs now hide the sea. As we ne: 
it the road turns suddenly to the right, and_ skir 
a deep bay that is in comparative shelter. sy 
beach is piled up above the level of the roa 
and we hear the roar of the waves at the oth r 
side, as if they were trying to get at us, ar 
the deep, rumbling sound of the big beach ston s 
as they are dragged back. Here and there a tangle of wet seawec | 
shows that some waves had succeeded in getting over at high wate 
The beach ends, and our road turns inland again, and soon a la: 
to our left brings us suddenly to a horseshoe-shaped bay. On o 
side of it a cliff, with grass growing to the edge, at the other 1 
mass of rocks, like great fortifications, over 1ooft. high, We see wit 


no little disappointment the bay is almost smooth, only froth-like masse 
of foam suggest disturbances, and we fear the sea may have gone down 
as quickly as it had risen; but a moment later volumes of spray rise beyond 
the cliff, and immediately the narrow mouth of the bay is blocked by a huge 
wave. A projecting ledge breaks its force asit rolls into the bay, but it goes 
over the ramparts of rock to the right in a mass of foam. Another, equally 
big, rolls in, and then a body of more than spray 
breaks over the other cliff, falling like a cascade from 
the grass above into the bay. This almost gives 
one a feeling of horror, and one is reminded of a fisher- 
man’s description of a winter gale near the same spot : 
“*T give you me word, your honour, that when I wen 
along here that mornin’ the whole grass inside the cli 

was that wet, it was like a bog, and all the grass tore up 
cs if a harrow had been over it.” The storm had been i: 
the night. Between the two bays described, two wonder 
ful natural bridges cross a deep channel that runs som 

hundred yards inland, and must once have been a cave. 
The bridge further inland is grass grown, and wide as 

carriage drive ; the other, equally wide, about Soft. high 

joins two great reefs of rock which slant towards the sea 
Here the sight is very grand, waves rushing up the ree! 
of rock and falling into a sort of rocky hollow that divic 
them from the cliff, sweeping over lichens and sea-pink 

that show by their presence the waves have come far above 
their usual limit. As they roll towards the outer bridge we 
hold our breath ; one or two fill up the channel under the 
bridge with such a volume of water, it looks as if the arch 
of rock cannot withstand the strain, but would be driven 
upwards and broken. Then, one after another, four 
monster waves go right over it, hiding the whole bridge 
ina magnificent mass of green water and foam, which falls 
with asound like thunder into the channel below. —L. C. Kk. 
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